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Army Ordnance Day 


HE officers of the Army Ordnance Association 

have extended an informal invitation to all mem- 
bers of the United States Infantry Association to at- 
tend the program of tests and demonstrations at the 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Thursday, October 6, 1932. 
This annual gathering will be one of the sessions of 
the fourteenth meeting of the Ordnance Association 
and is held at the Proving Ground with the approval 
of the Secretary of War. It is felt that the nature and 
scope of the program at Aberdeen on this occasion 
needs no elaboration for members of the Infantry As- 
sociation. 

Many types of standard and experimental ordnance 
equipment which are of particular interest to Infan- 
trymen are included in the program of tests. Full 
details regarding the actual program at Aberdeen will 
be published later in the Inrantry JouRNAL. How- 
ever, this oecasion is taken to notify all members that 
they will be welcome at the Proving Ground on Oc- 
tober 6th. Credentials for admission to the reserva- 
tion may be obtained after September 1st by applica- 
tion to the Secretary of the Infantry Association. It 
is hoped that members of this organization will avail 
themselves of this privilege as it constitutes an unusual 
opportunity to study the current trends of ordnance 
progress. 


Continuous Subscriptions 


N response to the INFANTRY JOURNAL’s suggestion 
that subscribers register their ‘‘continue until 
stopped’’ subscriptions to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, we 
are pleased to state that the response has been most 





gratifying. A great number of subscribers }; 


ir their request for continuous subseriptions whi: 
reads as follows: 


‘*Please enter my subscription to the I» 
JOURNAL, to continue until I notify you to sto; 

A bill is sent each year and you are privileged ; 
stop the JOURNAL whenever you wish. 

It is readily seen that this method saves much tiy, 
and expense to both the Journal and its subseriher 
and we again bring it to your attention with the re 
quest that it be given consideration. 


ANTRY 
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appeal for detailed articles covering the recent hos. 
tilities in Shanghai. Several of the contributions appear 
in this issue and we feel that they will be read with in 
terest by our subscribers. 


Error in Mailing March-April Issue of 
The Infantry Journal 


HE Infantry Association regrets the mistake that 

resulted in some subscribers receiving the Jan- 
uary-February issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL insteai 
of the March-April issue. The correct issue has been 
mailed to all those that have given notice that the old 
issue had been received and if any other subscribers 
that are involved will notify the Inranrry Journal 
the March-April issue will be sent to them immediately 
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The Thirty-First Infantry in Shanghai 


By Captain Howard F. K. Cahill 


8:10 A. M. Monday, February 1, 1932, the 
ist Infantry was pursuing the usual round of 
garrison duties in the tropics when the Com- 


nanding General, Philippine Department, summoned 


ihe 


. Commanding Officer, 31st Infantry, to Department 


Headquarters and transmitted to him the following 
radiogram from the War Department: 


‘*Washington, D. C., Jan. 31, 1932 
(Ree’d )A. M. February 1, 1932 
From the Chief of Staff, 
To Commanding General, 
Philippine Department. 
the request of American Consul-General, 
Shanghai, to furnish further protection for Amer- 
ican lives and property in International Settle- 
ment, President directs that the 31st Infantry be 
dispatched to Shanghai at once. Navy will fur- 
nish transportation using Chauwmont or other 
craft. Equip troops for indefinite stay and every 
emergency. Leave animals behind for present. 
On arrival have Commanding Officer report to 
senior American Officer for 
and duty. 


On 


ashore instructions 


, 


MacArtTuur’ 


The officers of the regiment were assembled at reg- 
imental headquarters and a verbal warning order for 
the movement issued at 8:30 A. M. in accordance with 
the provisions of an approved emergency movement 
plan which had been completed by the regiment two 
days previously, but was known in the regiment only 
to the Commanding Officer and his staff. The salient 
features of the plan involved the transfer of the Post 
of Manila, its property, installations and records from 
the regiment to elements of the 45th Infantry, (P. 8.), 
then stationed at Fort McKinley, eleven kilometers 
from Manila, and the making of all preparations for 


embarking on twenty-four hours’ notice. 


By transfer 


and recruiting the regiment had also to fill up to the 


strength preseribed in T. of O., 23-P. 


The personnel 


of this regiment included many men with less than 
three months to serve and due to return to the United 


States by the March transport. 


to 


These men were either 


be discharged for the convenience of the Govern- 


ment and re-enlisted in grade or were to be placed in 
a casual detachment for return to the States, as they 


t lected. 


'V 


Three days’ field rations were to be drawn 
5-4 to accompany the regiment and ammunition 


issued in amounts prescribed by the Tables of Basic 


Allowances. 


The mobilization equipment and in ad- 


dition heavy tentage, cots and mosquito bars covered 


by 


the 
S-4 


these tables, were to be assembled for shipment; 
medical combat equipment was to be drawn by 
nd issued to the attached medical unit. Garrison 


equipment, less heavy tentage, cots, and mosquito bars 
was to be segregated, listed, stored in designated rooms 
of the several units, and turned over to the quarter 
master. The troops were already equipped with cotton 
for tropical service which they were to take with them 
They were to be processed through the (Juartermaster 
warehouses and equipped with woolen outer and un 


i po 


é 2 SEDREF BRAY 


including overcoats. The regiment not 
motor field and combat trains, 


sisting of one passenger car and eleven light trucks, 


derelothing 
being mounted con 
were to be drawn and prepared for shipment. Organ 
izational property, together with the personal prop 
erty of enlisted men not authorized to be taken into 
the field, was to be segregated for storage. Regimental! 
records not required for China were to be prepared for 
later shipment. Detachments consisting of personne! 
of the Quartermaster Corps (including a bakery unit 

Chemical Warfare Finance and 
Departments and the Signal Corps were to be attached 
to the regiment. Without confusion and with 
zeal and enthusiasm, the troops interrupted their nor- 
mal routine and applied themselves to this unexpected 
task. By nightfall extra ammunition 
clothing had to be issued, and the units were ready to 
move out of barracks, property to accompany the regi 
ment was piled on the dock ready for loading, prop 
erty for storage was listed and segregated. The des 
ignated elements of the 45th Infantry had taken over 


Service, Ordnance 


great 


and winter 
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the guard and other garrison duties of the Post of 
Manila. In the space of less than twelve hours, the 
3lst Infantry had completed the transmission from a 
garrison duty status in a tropical climate to one of 
preparedness for field service in winter weather—the 
special exigencies of which service it was at the mo- 
ment impossible to forecast. 

At 8:00 P. M., February Ist, the regiment being 
ready to move with all of its equipment either loaded 
on the U. 8. Naval Transport Chaumont or on the 
dock ready to load, the Commanding Officer issued 
his march order verbally to the batallion commanders 
and staff for the movement to Pier Number 3, Port 
Area, Manila, at 10:40 P. M. The regiment boarded 
the Chaumont and at 4:10 A. M., February 2nd, 
sailed for Shanghai, China, with full field equipment. 
Rations were supplied by the Navy, and the messing 
of the troops was handled by the transport, the troops 
furnishing the messing details. Though somewhat 
crowded in the hatches, the men were all furnished 
with standee bunks or cots and were comfortable. The 
ship operated an excellent canteen and provided 
‘*talkies’’ on the aft-deck. Throughout the entire com- 





mand, the morale was excellent. The weather soon 
turned cold as the ship changed to a northerly course 
uround the west side of the Philippine Islands and at 
reveille, February 4th, the regiment went into com- 
plete woolen clothing. 

With the problems of preparation for the movement 
solved, attention was immediatly focussed on the 
mission. In a memorandum to the regiment, the Com- 
manding Officer pointed out the international charac- 
ter of the work at hand under circumstances controlled 
by martial law where the regiment would be associated 
with the armed forces of other nations and subjected 
to the critical scrutiny of these and foreign civilians. 
The prime importance of the strictest discipline and 
soldierly conduct in the performance of all military 
duties was impressed upon all. The regiment received 
stringent orders against the use of certain native foods 
end instructions covering the preparation of all foods 
in messes, once the troops were ashore and kitchens 
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were set up. For the further protection of th: 
the regiment was inoculated against choler; 
still on the ship. 
Information obtainable at sea on the situation j 
Shanghai was meagre. The extent to which the Sino. 
Japanese conflict had affected the International sett}, 
ment was unknown, although it was generally june; 
stood the situation there must be serious to warrant 
moving the regiment from Manila. Whether ciyi| qj. 
orders and riot were rampant in the Settlement coy), 
only be conjectured. Serious consideration was giver 
by many groups assembled on deck or in quarters. ; tions | 
the problems involved in forcing a landing under fir 
covered by the machine guns of the Chaumont. A, 
the transport drew near its journey’s end, the need o: 
definite information on these points became more 
pressing, especially as uncertainty surrounding the 
point of debarkation itself was added to the problem 
At 5:30 P. M., February 4th, the time of debarkatioy 
being estimated as the afternoon of the 5th, debarks. 
tion orders were published directing the issuance of 
two sandwiches per man, the filling of canteens and 
the establishment of ammunition and ration distri. 
buting points. Pending receipt of definite instructions. 
the Chaumont dropped anchor at 10:55 A. M. Febrv- 
ary 5th, 18 miles out of Shanghai, but resumed her 
journey up the Whangpoo River at 1:15 P. M. The 
trip up the Whangpoo was between the guns of Fort we: 
Woosung, then still in Chinese hands, and the batteries by 8 
of the Japanese warships with which the fort had been 13th 
engaged. As if by mutual agreement, the opponents — 
held all fire during the passage of the Chaumont thus ing 
relieving the tension among the troops on board. Jap- gua! 
anese bombing planes were plainly visible from the ship 
circling over the city to the northwest and dropping 
their bombs. The sound of gunfire was clearly audible 
to the eagerly watching troops, who crowded the decks 
Conjectures of all descriptions were discussed among 
the men as each made his estimate of the situation and 
adopted a probable course of conduct fitted to it. At 
4:15 P. M., February 5th, the ship tied up at the China 
Merchants’ dock and unloading parties immediately 
went into the holds and on the dock. An advanie 
party consisting of Company F as guard company. 
and all kitchen, and orderly room personnel was sent 
forward by truck at 7:30 P. M. to prepare billets in the 
New World Building, three miles distant. The work 
of unloading the organizational property was imme 
diately begun and carried on until completed about 
3:00 A. M., February 10th, the rest of the command 
being employed in the holds or on the docks. After 
this busy but otherwise entirely uneventful night, the 
troops left the ship at 7:15 A. M., February 6th, in 
high morale. With band playing at the head of the 
column they marched off the docks to the billets. An 
ominous expectancy pervaded the city streets which 
were scantily peopled for such a populous city. Shop 
windows were covered with heavy boards secured by 
steel bars, as protection against flying missiles and 
riotous bands. Heavily armed police were everywhere 
in evidence, especially at street intersections. ur 
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essions as to the discipline and ability of the 
tt nt Police were to be later supported on fre- 
ue asions. They had every appearance of being 
-anized and trained. The international char- 
the Settlement was well illustrated by their 
tion white foreigners of every nationality, tall 
Sikhs, and Chinese making up the force. They 
ere an impressive and energetic lot, commanding the 
of all classes for their loyal performance of 
duty. The relative quiet along the route of march was 
vanet tated from time to time by the deep reverbera- 
‘ions of artillery and bombing in the distance. Ar- 
rived at the New World Building, at the intersection 
of Nanking and Thibet Roads, the regiment (less one 
vattalion) went into billets. The first Battalion con- 
tinued one-half mile to billets under the main grand- 
stand of the Shanghai Race Course. For tactical em- 
ployment the regiment came under the Commanding 
Officer, 4th U. S. Marines, pursuant to the radio in- 
structions from the War Department. During the en- 
suing two days the entire command was kept busily 
engaged in establishing quarters and improving sani- 
tary conditions around them. Further cholera inocu- 
lations were given. Until February 13th all personnel 
was restricted to quarters, the situation within and 
without the Settlement being so acute that the entire 
command had to be kept in readiness for employment 
at a moment’s notice. This restriction was received 
by all with a most commendable spirit. On February 
13th passes were granted to fifty per cent of the com- 
mand from 2:00 P. M. to 8:00 P. M. Intensive train- 
ing for the regiment stressing the bayonet, exterior 
guard, riot duty, and combat practice was begun at 
once, the nearby grounds of the Shanghai Race Course 
urnishing the drill fields. The enthusiasm with which 
the regiment, including its large proportion of re- 
cruits, applied itself to this work was particularly 
gratifying. The weather continued fair, aiding the 
definite progress made. After a period during which 
the men suffered somewhat from respiratory ailments, 
the troops promptly adapted themselves to the abrupt 
change from the summer of Manila to the winter of 
Shanghai. An historical event of special interest at 
this time was the raising by a Sergeant of the 31st In- 
fantry, at 3:00 P. M., February 7th, of the first gar- 
rison flag ever to fly over a United States Army sta- 
tion in Shanghai. 

The first reconnaissance of the front lines was made 
by the Commanding Officer accompanied by his staff 
and the battalion commanders on the afternoon of 
February 7th. On the following two days all battal- 
ion commanders accompanied by their company com- 
manders made a detailed reconnaissance of the sector 
assigned for oceupation by the regiment and known 
in the ‘International Defense Seheme’”’ as the *‘ United 
States Army Sector.’’ 

Pursuant to Field Orders No. 1, U. S. Army Forces 
in Shanghai, February 8th, 1932 the 2nd Bat‘alion, 
slst Infantry, completed the relief of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers at 2:00 P.M., February 9th, in what was 
then referred to as the North Sector along the line of 
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Soochow Creek and five hundred yards south thereof. 
See sketch No. 1) Positions north of the creek were 
held by the Shanghai Volunteer Corps. This semi- 
military unit is made up of companies of each nation- 
ality represented in the population, including a com- 
pany of Japanese and a company of Chinese. It is 
well equipped and well trained. The mission of the 
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Sector of 3ist Infantry, Feb. 9, 1932 


the line of Soochow Creek 
and prevention of the passage of armed persons other 
than police and members of the military forces of the 
Settlement. Chinese soldiers retreating toward the 
line and seeking protection were to be allowed to enter, 
but were to be disarmed, collected and turned over 
to the Police; receipts were to be taken for both men 
and weapons. Upon the 1st Battalion, in co-operation 
with the Municipal Police, fell the responsibility of 
maintaining order in the area south of the 2nd Bat- 
talion which at that time was referred to as the South 
Sector. The 3rd Battalion and the Howitzer Platoon 
of the regiment remained in billets as regimental re- 
The plan was elastic and provided for quick 
relief or support of each unit by any other unit. 


battalion was defense of 


serve. 


Upon all troops was enjoined as a basic rule that the 
utmost forbearance should be observed and every ef 
fort made by conciliation to avoid any friction between 
American and other forces. Fire to disable rather 
than to kill was to be employed against mobs for the 
purpose of saving life or preventing the destruction of 
property, and then only as a last resort and at the 
direction of a commissioned officer. For moral effect 
all patrols consisted of at least one squad of riflemen 
with fixed bayonets. All officers and men out of billets 
went armed and in groups of not less than two. Ba- 
tons or clubs were carried by sentries armed with pis 
tols. 

Due to the large influx of refugees from the out- 
lying districts about Shanghai, to escape the perils of 
roving bands of irregular soldiers and marauders, the 
city, normally dense in population, 
overflowing. 


was crammed to 


The food situation among the Chinese 
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The 3ist U. S. Infantry Passing Through the Streets of Shanghai to Reinforce the Marines in the International Settlement. 
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Chinese With a Lone Trench Mortar Behind a Barricade Near the Commercial Press Building in Chapei. 
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became critical, giving ample cause for concern lest ments were in full view, frequently not fif; Varde 
riots break out. For that reason sentries were di- from our posts, their guns laid on our line. T).-<o tac. near" 
rected to allow packages of food to be brought into the tical dispositions of the Chinese were due t. sams 
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Settlement and allow none to be taken out. 

Hardly had the 2nd Battalion moved into its sector 
than the 3lst Infantry was ordered at 4:50 P. M., 
February 10th, by higher Military Headquarters to 
take over the sector then held by Group 2 of the Shang- 
hai Volunteer Corps north of Soochow Creek, in ad- 
dition to holding the sector originally assigned. The 
relief was completed without incident by 4:00 P. M., 
February 11th. The Shanghai Volunteer Corps still 
continued to hold portions of the area north of Soo- 
chow Creek, east and north of the 2nd Battalion. 
(See sketch No. 2) 

In Field Orders No. 2, U. 8S. Army Forces in Shang- 
hai, February 10th, the sector of the regiment was 
modified accordingly, the North Sector being extended 
by the 2nd Battalion to include the assigned area north 
of the creek. Verbal warning orders to such effect 
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Sector of 3ist Infantry, Feb. 11, 1932 


were conveyed by telephone to the 2nd Battalion on 
the afternoon of February 10th. The mission of out- 
posting and patrolling the south bank of Soochow 
Creek was taken over by the 3rd Battalion. All 
previous instructions remained unchanged. The field 
order for the relief was issued verbally by the Regi- 
mental Commander to the Battalion Commander at the 
latter’s C. P. at 9:19 P. M., February 10th. 

At 1:00 P. M., February 11th, the 3rd Battalion 
having commenced the relief of the 2nd Battalion the 
latter moved north into the sector of Group 2 of the 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps and completed the relief 
of the Group at 3:40 P. M. In moving forward north 
of the creek, the 2nd Battalion occupied the west face 
of the salient formed by that portion of the Settlement 
lying north of the creek. Its front line here faced the 
Chinese troops of the 19th Route Army, whose sentries, 
machine-gun emplacements, and barbed wire entangle- 

















































appre. 
hension that the Japanese might attack their | te 
from the east, passing through that portion of 4, Ab 
Settlement held by the Shanghai Volunteer Cory ay, gan | 
the 3lst Infantry. An examination of the » ap will sance 
readily indicate the situation. Japa! 
While the position here the 2nd Battalion, in aqy; is 
tion to outposting the line, was charged with assistiy, artill 
the Municipal Police in handling the traffic throye) both 
Gate 17 of certain classes of refugees and workers be. north 
tween specified daylight hours. yon 
All reliefs were carried out during daylight hoy m ms 
the need being, not for secrecy, but to publish abrog: a 
to all factions the fact that troops were in force in +) ne 
area. This also tended to repress any latent inclinatioy fo 
towards riot on the part of unruly members of thy 
populace. As the Chinese underworld elements yy; 
had lived on the fringe of the Settlement outside ¢\. 
pale of international authority prior to the armed Sino. 
Japanese differences, had suddenly betaken themsely: 
into the Settlement for safety, the police were ignoray: 
of their whereabouts and unable to cover them, Troo 
activity beyond any doubt had a quieting effect ¢) 
such individuals. 
An armistice lasting from 8:00 A. M., February 
12th, until noon of that date having been agreed upon 
between the Chinese and Japanese commanders, tra‘! 
that had for days been flowing in dense streams sou! 
into the Settlement—rickshaws, wheelbarrows, an 
tote-poles laden with all manner of household goods 
being evacuated by the owners out of Chapei now be. 
gan to move northward into Chapei as well, as hous 
holders and looters took advantage of the truce to re- 
turn for additional loads. Roads were blocked by 
masses of humanity staggering under unbelievable 
burdens. By prearrangement with the Municipal 
Council, Gate No. 20 on the Thibet Road on the nort! 
side of Soochow Creek was opened, giving access 1 
Chapei. Immediately hordes of Chinese, many of them 
householders in the war-torn area but with the inevit- 
able bands of others bent on loot, poured into Chapei. 
causing the Commanding Officer to order the gate 
closed. Reserves of the outpost battalion, moved to 
the spot to handle the milling throngs, were able to 
return to billets at 12:35 P. M., the situation then be. 
ing normal again. 
The regiment continued to carry out its intensive 
training program for the units not in sector with- 
out event until February 16th, on which date withou 
change of mission or sector, the regiment effected au 
interior relief, moving the 3rd Battalion north of the 
creek into the North Sector in place of the 2nd Bat- 
talion, which returned to rest billets for training. The 
1st Battalion took over the south sector duties of the 
8rd Battalion. All reliefs were completed without in- 
cident. 
To relieve the crowded condition of the troops 1 
the New World Building, a new billet was made ready 
for the 2nd Battalion in the Studio d’ Arts Building 
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Regimental Headquarters was moved at the 
e from the New World Building to its present 
. opposite the Shanghai Race Course. 


near 
same 
quart 

About this time the Chinese and Japanese lines be- 
van to show inereased activity. Numerous reconnais- 
ance and bombing missions were carried out by the 
Japanese planes at all hours, to which the Chinese 
were unable to reply except by antiaircraft fire. The 
artillery, mortar, machine gun and small arms fire on 
hoth sides assumed considerable proportions, especially 
north of Soochow Creek, then held by the Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps, and positions of the old sector south 
of the ereek were released to the Shanghai Volunteer 
at night and before dawn as the opposing lines moved. 
The regiment’s front line units were alerted frequent- 
\y in anticipation of a major offensive by the Japanese, 
which might have forced the retreating Chinese into 
the Settlement. The sky was livid after nightfall with 
the smoke and flames of the burning city north of our 
positions. 

On the morning of February 18th the sector assigned 
to the 31st Infantry was extended to include the area 
Corps. The 3rd Battalion with the Howitzer Platoon 
attached, was ordered to occupy the North Sector, the 
Ist Battalion the South Sector on February 19th, the 
reek being the boundary. (See Map No. 3.) All 
reliefs were completed by 1:00 P. M. The 2nd Bat- 
talion was to continue in reserve in its billets. Upon 
completion of the reliefs ordered, the 31st Infantry 
ceupied a salient fronting the Japanese troops on the 
east and the Chinese on the north and west. The bat- 
talion holding the forward area, North Sector, em- 
ployed two companies on the line, K and L, right to 
left in order, defending subsectors ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘A”’ 
respectively. To each was attached a platoon of Com- 
pany M. As battalion reserve, Company M (less two 
platoons) and the Howitzer Platoon were available. 
Company I was assigned to subsector ‘‘C’’ facing the 
east and was prepared to assist in defense of either 
subsector ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’. The Howitzer Platoon pre- 
pared mortar positions in the cemetery south of Gate 
No. 13 covering all our posts. 

The foreign units and the Shanghai Volunteer Corps 
had put in an elaborate system of barbed wire en- 
tanglements, including single and double apron wire. 
North of Soochow Creek, there were still many points 
along the Settlement boundary insufficiently wired. 
Moreover, the sandbag emplacements or redoubts, 
forming with the concrete blockhouses a chain of small 
forts encireling the North Sector along the boundary 
on the north and west, and running along North Honan 
Road to the east, did not offer as good cover as might 
be desired. With the heavy shelling that frequently 
lasted throughout the night, a stray shot into the sector 
and resulting casualties were considered highly possi- 
ble. To diminish the chances of accident on this ac- 
count, large working parties were furnished by the 1st 
Battalion and by the 2nd Battalion immediately after 
its relief from the lines on February 16th. These 
parties, supplemented by details from the two reliefs 
of the front line companies of the 3rd Battalion not on 


post, applied themselves to the task of improving the 
protective defenses of the North Sector. Thousands 
of sandbags delivered filled at the seene of work, hun- 
dreds of spools of wire and tons of special heavy steel, 
tongued-and-grove sheet piling were used in the 
work. The steel was placed over the redoubts forming 
overhead splinter-proofs. Sandbags were placed on 
the roofs of the blockhouses and heavy perpendicular 
wooden beams braced the ceilings. The work was 
pushed day and night until by the time the 3rd Bat- 
talion came out of the lines, the North Sector was in 
an adequate state of defense against splinters or stray 
rifle bullets. In this laborious task, not without its 
element of danger, the troops displayed the high sense 
of duty and team-play of the American soldier at his 
best, a spirit that has welded this regiment into a high- 
ly efficient combat unit. 

While this work progressed, the customary patrols 
and outpost duties were carried out and frequent in- 
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Sector of 3ist Infantry, Feb. 19, 1932 


spections were made along the whole line by officers 
and non-commissioned officers. 

On February 20th, the Japanese pressure against 
the Chinese lines became very heavy. There was con- 
siderable activity on both sides. About noon that date 
while Company K, billeted in the Elgin School in sub- 
sector ‘‘B,’’ was lined up for mess in the school com- 
pound, a stray shell struck the house across the street 
from the sentry at the entrance to the school. Two 
Chinese civilians were killed by the shell fragments. 
Small arms and mortar fire that had been desultory 
for days increased to sustained volume. That evening 
about 6:30 P. M. all reliefs of the 3rd Battalion were 
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alerted and held under arms prepared to man their 
proper stations instantly. The Howitzer platoon moved 
to position at blockhouse ‘‘B’’ prepared for all eon- 
tingencies. Company I operated strong officer patrols 
along Honan Road to prevent invasion of that relative- 
ly exposed area. Japanese patrols working into the 
Settlement from the east during the evening were 
turned back from Honan Road. About 7:30 P. M. a 
Japanese armored car armed with a one-pounder can- 
non and two machine guns and accompanied by a 
party of foot troops equipped with automatic weapons 
moved west along Boundary Road and thalted ten feet 
in front of blockhouse ‘‘B’’, which is located on the 
southeast corner at the intersection of Boundary and 
North Honan Roads. Here it went into action against 
a machine-gun nest in the second story of a dwelling 
on the northwest corner at the same intersection, not 
more than seventy-five feet distant from Blockhouse 
‘‘B’’. This nest was manned and very ably operated 
by a Chinese soldier dubbed by the 31st Infantry as 
‘‘Oharlie Chan.’’ Our men had exchanged frequent 
daily greetings with this soldier and were keen to 
observe this action. ‘‘Charlie’’ operated his gun with 
effect and employed the ‘‘potato-masher’’ 
grenades with which he was plentifully provided, 
against the car, by attempting to hurl them beneath 
the car. After a sharp fight, during which the bullets 
and grenade fragments frequently rained on Block- 
house ‘‘B’’ and the sandbag trenches leading to it, the 
car withdrew, leaving ‘‘Charlie’’ in command of the 
situation. From that time the troops referred to the 
section as ‘‘ Windy Corner.’’ By 11:00 P. M. the situa- 
tion having quieted down in the North Sector, the 3rd 
Battalion ordered its reliefs not actually on post back 
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to front line billets, but continued to hold them, 
throughout the night, in readiness for immediate 
movement. On this night the number of small arms 


bullets passing over the sector was much greater than 
usual, This was due to the practice of Chinese troops 
and snipers firing from positions in the houses abut- 
ting on the Settlement. Fire returned by the Japanese 
frequently passed over positions held by the men of the 
regiment. 
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An instance of the delicacy of the situati 
fered by an occurence about this time when it 
ported that barges laden with coal for the § 
Gas Works located on the south bank of Soocho 
opposite Blockhouse ‘‘F’’ would proceed up t 
(a Chinese and not an International Se’ 


aS re. 
inghaj 
Creek 


Creek 


ement 
stream) under guard of a detachment of Japaney -onsi 
Marines. In view of the fact that Chinese iIdiers from 


were occupying positions not fifty yards west 
blockhouse and opposite the gas works, the po' 
ties were obvious. Fortunately the barges did n 
up stream and a possible untoward 
averted. 

On another occasion the Commanding Officer of 
battalion in the North Sector was approached by , 
Chinese in native civilian clothes near Blockhoys 
‘*B’’ who stated that he represented the commander inter 
of the Chinese forces north of the blockhouse. Hig had 
commander desired to ascertain whether any Japaney 
Marines were in the blockhouse and if so, the reasons 
for their presence there. On being assured that none 
were there and, moreover, that none would be per. 
mitted there or any (14) armed Chinese for that 
matter, he appeared satisfied and departed leaving the 
battalion commander somewhat perplexed. Turning 
to walk away, the battalion commanders’ glance fe 
on the blue denim fatigue clothes worn by a detail o/ 
troops from the reserve battalion who were improving 
the sandbag defenses near the blockhouse. The mystery 
was solved. The Chinese had mistaken the fatigue 
uniform for that of the Japanese Marines, to whic! 
it is not dissimilar in color. The blue denims were in 
mediately removed and, to eliminate any 
chance of misunderstanding and accident, were never 
afterwards worn in the North Sector. 

Relative quiet during the day of February 22nd was 
broken twice that evening by very lively exchanges 
of small arms, mortar and artillery fire, in the course 
of which numerous bullets passed over the heads of the 
North Sector garrison. 

Without change of mission or sector, the regiment 
effected interior reliefs on February 23rd, the 1st Bat- 
talion replacing the 3rd Battalion in the North Sector 
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Left:—Officers of the Prov. Bn (Hq. & Service Co.) 31st Infantry: Left to right: 
halter, Major J. E. Ardrey, Captain L. W. Boyd, Lt. Brenner, Lt. James W. Smyly. 
Right :—Officers of 2nd Bn. 31st Infantry: Left to right front row; Lt. E. S. Gibson, Capt. J. H. Hagan, Capt. S. Cutler, Major 
R. P. Hartle, Lt. R. A. Baker, Capt. A. D. Foster, Capt. A. P. Croonquest. Rear row: Lt. T. D. Drake, Lt. L. A. Riggins, Lt. J. 1 
Greene, Lt. H. B. Margeson, Lt. R. A. Finch, Lt. T. M. Tarpley, Jr. 








Lt. J. O. Hyatt, Captain H. N. Burk- 
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f. Battalion moving back to rest billets and the 
S Te. nd ‘alion moving up to the line south of Soochow 
hai <e The front line positions remained quiet on 
‘reek ‘er - 23rd. with occasional rifle and machine-gun, 
Teek ortar, and artillery fire north of the position. On 
ment he following day this fire continued moderately, with 
Nese considerable artillery fire near the North Station and 
liers 9.15 P. M. to 9:30 P. M. all troops at block- 
’ the ange “C2? were placed under cover against shrapnel 
tial}. bursting in the vicinity. 

Pome On February 25th, the 31st Infantry was relieved in 
Was its entire sector by the 2nd Battalion, Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders, British regular troops, taking 
of a ver the area north of Soochow Creek and along the 
DY a creek while the Shanghai Volunteer Corps assumed 
Ouse responsibility for certain patrol missions insuring the 
nder internal security of allocated portions of the city that 
His had been the funetion of the reserve battalions. The 
inese 31st Infantry passed to the general reserve of the 
Sons forces of the Settlement. 

none Training was resumed by the entire regiment with 
per: frequent ceremonies in the schedule. Opportunity was 
that now afforded the men to improve their appearance of 
the issue uniforms in the battalion tailor shops. 

Other than desultory sniping in Chapei north of 
our sector, hostilities ceased on the night of March 1-2, 
when the Chinese 19th Route Army and the 88th 
Division of the 5th Route Army effected a rapid with- 
drawal before a threatened Japanese envelopment. 
Note: The reader is referred to the discussion on 
the Chinese-Japanese fighting.) 

Training routine was broken by no event of conse- 
quence until March 3rd, when the Ist Battalion re- 
occupied the North Sector relieving the 2nd Battalion, 
Argyl| and Sutherland Highlanders. The 2nd Bat- 
was talion of the regiment effected the relief in the South 
nges Sector along the south bank of Soochow Creek. The 
yurse basic organization of the regimental sector remained 
the the same as at the time of previous occupation but the 
number of emplacements actually manned and the 
nent number of men on post were reduced. The 3rd Bat- 
sate talion was held in its billets in regimental reserve, the 


etor 


Shanghai Volunteer Corps assuming responsibility for 
internal security in the city. 

Considerable surprise was experienced on the eve- 
ning of March 4th when the sound of heavy explosions, 
becoming increasingly frequent, was heard off to the 
south of the Settlement in the vicinity of the French 
Concession, the Chinese City and around the water- 
front of the Whangpoo. Various surmises suggested 
themselves—an attack by the considerable forces of 
Chinese yet unengaged and lying south of Shanghai 
cr an attack by the Japanese destroyers against the 
Chinese City. The noise proved to be occasioned by a 
monster firecracker demonstration by the Chinese in- 
habitants in the French Concession and Chinese City 
celebrating the reported deaths of certain high Jap- 
anese Military and Naval authorities, terrific reverses 
inflicted on the Japanese on the field of batfle by the 
‘*re-attacking’’ 19th Route Army and the sinking of 
numerous Japanese warships—all a tissue of malicious 
falsehoods widley broadcast by countless gratuitous 
copies of the Chinese vernacular ‘‘mosquito’’ press. 
From the same mysterious source that furnished the 
newspapers came a seemingly inexhaustible store of 
huge firecracker bombs, distributed from trucks that 
cireulated through the city. The whole affair plainly 
indicated an organized attempt on the part of agitators 
to create disorder. The 3rd Battalion and two com- 
panies of the 2nd Battalion were alerted for riot duty. 
No troops were employed, as Municipal Police handled 
the good-natured crowds, dispersing them to their 
homes. By curfew hour, 10:00 P. M., the ‘‘alert’’ was 
recalled, the streets being almost deserted. 

No further disorders have occurred other than that 
small Chinese crowds beat looters entering the Settle- 
ment from Chapei at Gates Nos. 13 and 17 on March 
5th. These incidents were handled by the Police. On 
March 8th, an officer patrol of the 1st Battalion in the 
North Sector dispersed a mob of Chinese which was 
attacking Japanese civilians. For the protection thus 
given, the Chief of Staff of the Japanese Naval Land- 
ing Forces called in person on the battalion com- 
mander to convey the appreciation of the Admiral. 
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Left:—Officers of 3rd Bn. 31st Infantry: Left to right, front row: Lt. J. E. Bush, Capt. E. F. H. Cahill, Capt. D. A. Finley, 
Major L. T. Gerow, Capt. G. Montenu, Capt. Z. Adair, Lt. D. J. Cragun. Back row: Lt. G. E. Douglas, Lt. C. D. Canham, Lt. E. 
S. Gibson,. Lt. W. S. Strange, Lt. P. Dougherty, Lt. G. E. Steinmeyer, Jr., Lt. F. W. Haskell. 

Right:—Officers of ist Bn. 3ist Infantry: Left to right front row: Lt. C. O. Marron, Capt. W. R. Bent, Capt. R. L. Wright, 
Major R. O. Baldwin, Capt. J. W. McKenna, Capt. R. G. St. James, Capt. W. S. Vinson, Lt. H. S. Ruth. Rear row: Lt. F. 6. 
Bowen Jr., Lt. R. P. Graves, Lt. J. S. Roosma, Lt. D. Cambell, Lt. H. M. Bailey, Lt. W. P. Johnson. 
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On March 5th the Japanese wired the streets out- 
side Gates Nos. 13 and 17, resulting in a decision by 
the police to keep these gates permanently closed. On 
March 7th the Shanghai Public Works Department be- 
gan removal of the secondary defense emplacements 
and wire in the North Sector, which then took on a 
strange aspect as the familiar landmarks disappeared. 

The city is fast resuming normalcy. Chinese shops 
that have been closed in protest against the Japanese 
action since before our arrival are opening, heeding 
the advices of the street unions or local merchants’ or- 
ganizations and in answer to the desires of the people 
to return to their gainful occupations. The Public 
Utilities resumed operation of street lighting, buses 
and trams in the North Sector about Mareh 15th. 





Blockhouse “B” 


Following the relief of the regiment on March 11th 
by the 2nd Battalion, Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers, the regiment again passed to the general re- 
serve and resumed its training program which con- 
tinued until March 18th. It then relieved the High- 
landers with the 2nd Battalion. The entire regimental 
sector was occupied by only two rifle companies and 
a machine gun platoon, as the organization of the sec- 
tor has been greatly simplified. Security is now in- 
sured to a great extent by means of patrolling, two 
battalions and the Howitzer Platoon remaining in 
regimental reserve in their regular billets. On March 
25th the regiment, continuing the system of rotation 
of battalions in the front line, effected the relief of 
the 2nd Battalion by the 3rd Battalion. The battalion 
held the entire sector with two rifle companies and a 
machine-gun platoon along Soochow Creek and in the 
North Sector, and covered the area south to Avenue 
Edward VII with twenty-four hour patrolling by the 
reserve company from its regular billets in the New 
World Building. One platoon of machine-guns was 
held in reserve at regular billets. 

On April Ist, at the moment of writing, the regi- 
ment is in the process of being relieved by the Ist 
Battalion, East Lancashire Regiment, (British Regular 
Troops), which assumes command at 11:00 A. M. in 
the North Sector and on the perimeter of the Settle- 
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ment along Soochow Creek. The 31st Infant; 
responsibility for the internal security in 
south of the creek, one company being deta 
as ‘‘alert’’ company and to conduct the 
patrolling of the area. 

Gate No. 20 is opened during limited daylig 
for admission of rice into the Settlement. 
gates are still kept locked and heavily wire: 
the sandbag redoubts commanding some of the 
removed to enable street traffic to fo 

With the general improvement in the sit yatio, 
in Shanghai, it has been possible to provide the troop: 
With a greater measure of opportunity for rec 
and exercise by gradually diminishing the number 
troops held in billets on alert in the rear area. 


ugh 
have 
been 


more 


easily. 


The alert plan in force in the North Sector during 
February provided for forming reliefs not on post 
their front line billets. If the posts were to be manned 
by all reliefs of the front line battalion, each group 
had a leader designated in advance and known to a! 
its members. Where possible, the squad was preserved 
intact. Units in the rear area billets might be held jy 
readiness for a move to the front or not, aecording to 
the particular situation. If a situation had 
necessitating reinforcement of the battalion in the 
North Sector, the alert plan provided for troop 
movement by truck from the rear area billets to de 
trucking points in the North Sector designated for 
each reinforcing company. Here guides of the com- 
panies in the forward area were stationed to conduct 
the platoons to platoon assembly areas, where the r 
inforcements would be automatically furnished with 
guides to the various posts. In this manner the North 
Sector garrison could be speedily doubled in case of 
emergency. 
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The regiment has functioned during its stay in 
Shanghai with the same organization it had in Manila 
In addition to the three battalion machine-gun com- 
panies, the fire power of the regiment is increased bj 
four machine-guns in each rifle company. Each front 
line battalion took all guns into the sector with it, the 
personnel of the machine gun company in one of the 
battalions furnishing the reliefs to serve all guns o! 
the battalion. Ample stores of machine-gun ammuni 
tion were held at the guns in the redoubts and block- 
houses with a reserve at battalion headquarters. Re- 
doubt dumps were established for extra ammunition 
in clips for auto-rifles, which played an important part 
in the co-ordinated plan of fire of the sector. An auto- 
rifle ammunition reserve in clips was establshed at 
platoon and company C. P.’s. Extra rifle ammunition 
was kept in the redoubts for one of the reliefs not on 
post, and in platoon billets for the remaining relief! 
In each redoubt and blockhouse was a dump of [rag- 
mentation grenades and tear gas candles, with a small 
reserve in the C. P.’s. Near each redoubt and block- 
house large signboards painted in Chinese characte™ 
were at hand, ready to be put into position by police 
or troops in case of a Chinese withdrawal under severe 
pressure by the Japanese, These signs indicated the 
permissible points of entrance into the Settlement anc 
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troops to deposit their arms on so doing. 


Ord the 31st required the preventing of the pas- 
cage ny armed forces in the settlement. 
M ing in the front line was by ration trucks to the 
nt line billets. Trucks reported from the park to 


any kitchens at specified hours and carried 
forward. Some companies served food from 
che truck to the relief on post; others arranged a 
-vetem of shuttle relief at meal times enabling all 
yen to mess at front line billets. A daily automatic 
eupply of fuel was delivered to the braziers at each 
redoubt and to all billets during the extreme cold 
weather. A feature of the midnight watches, discon- 
tinued only with the advent of milder temperatures, 
was the nightly round of the Salvation Army car with 
its usual cheering refreshments. 

In the North Sector the troops had comfortable bil- 
lets in the Elgin School, the Kaifeng Road School near 
Gate No. 17, the Provisional Court and Public Health 
Service Buildings south of Blockhouse ‘‘D’’, the 
Temple of Heaven, and the blockhouse. Evacuated and 
unfinished buildings, sandbag redoubts and dwellings 
still oceupied in part by Chinese, afforded less agree- 
able quarters for the elements billeted along the south 
wank of the Soochow. Troops were at no time under 
canvas. The blockhouses are permanent defense in- 
stallations in the Settlement. Each is a completely 
equipped unit with urinal, electric lights, telephone, 
searchlight and electric heaters. In construction they 
vary, some being of steel, while others are of brick or 
reinforeed concrete. They would constitute difficult 
hstacles against small arms fire but are of no value 
against artillery. Each one is capable of sheltering a 
small number of men not on post and can mount two 
or more machine-guns besides being provided with 
steel observation turrets, rifle ports, and heavy steel 
sliding doors on all openings. 

One or two first aid men from the medical detach- 
ment were attached to each front line company, ac- 
ording to whether the company was billeted in one or 
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two billets. There was no need for any except minor 
treatments of the front line troops, as no casualties 
were suffered by the regiment from gun-fire. Sick call 
was attended by the surgeon in the front line as in the 
rear area billets. The plan of evacuation in case of 
action was to operate collecting stations at the C. P.’s 
of the front line companies and evacuate by motor 
thence to the Shanghai General Hospital. With the 
later’ establishment of a hospital operated by the 31st 
Infantry, the regiment was prepared to handle its own 
evacuations. 

The roof of an unoceupied Chinese hospital near 
Gates Nos. 15 and 16 furnished an excellent O. P. 
from which the regimental intelligence section 
operated. A Chinese bank west of Blockhouse ‘‘B’’ 
furnished observation facilities on thé north face of 
the sector near ‘‘Windy Corner.’’ These stations 
maintained excellent twenty-four hour service under 
trying conditions and were able to locate numerous in- 
stallations, Chinese and Japanese. 

The communications platoon established wire 
systems down to and including platoon C. P.’s in the 
front line as well as maintaining service between rear 
area battalion C. P.’s and the regimental C. P. 

The command post of the battalion in the North See- 
tor had been in the Temple of Heaven at the intersec 
tion of Honan and N. Soochow Roads, until the 
Chinese authorities recently requested its return to 
their use. The C. P. has since operated from the rear 
area, 

On March 7th, the regiment weleomed one-hundred 
fifty-nine replacements to its ranks on the U.S. A. T 
U. S. Grant. These men are rapidly assimilating 
the sector information and after a brief period of in 
tensive training have been able to accompany the units 
into the sector. During the present period of calm, 
temporary or permanent, the regiment is devoting its 
energy to the task of improving itself to the end that 
it may efficiently carry out the mission for which it 
was dispatched to Shanghai. 





























A Neutral Observer At Shanghai 


ARRIVED at Shanghai late in February and had 
an early opportunity to talk with various officials 
of the Nationalist Government. The impression | 
got from them was that they were highly gratified by 
the success of the Chinese 19th Army in withstanding 
the offensive action of the Japanese military and naval 





COLONEL L. D. GASSER AND REGIMNETAL STAFF 


Left to Right: D. M. N. Ross, Adjutant; Lt. Col. G. A. 
Lynch, Executive Officer; Captain Harry Adamson, Intelligence 
Officer; Captain E. H. Conner, Plans and Training Officer. 


forces at Shanghai which had recently taken piace and 
was continuing. I asked if what had taken place at 
Shanghai would tend to unite China in support of the 
Nationalist Government, and the Chinese officials, with 
one exception, told me that it certainly would. 

I met several Chinese ladies of position and intel- 
ligence who were taking an active part in Red Cross 
work, organizing hospitals, caring for the wounded, 
ete. I saw several truck loads of 
brought to one of their hospitals. 

I had an opportunity soon to visit the sector held 
by the Americans. 


wounded being 


Colonel Gasser, commanding the 
3lst Infantry of the American Army, had done ex- 
cellent work in organizing this sector and strengthen- 
ing it, not only for repelling attacks but also for pro- 
tecting his men. He had given rigid orders to prevent 
firing and altogether, in my opinion, is simply splendid. 
The regiment has made a fine impression, the behavior 
and appearance of the men being excellent. It is most 
unfortunate, however, that they have had to wear old 
heavy O. D. uniforms evidently left over from the 
World War stock. 

The American infantry holds a sector facing the 
Chapei area of the city where the Japanese have been 
unable to make any advance whatever. The Japanese 
join the American on the right, and the American 
Marines join them on the left? The Marine sector ex- 
tending to and joining with the British on their left. 

When I visited the lines, rifle and machine gun fire 
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was being carried on almost continuously immddig 

in front of the sector, but this fire was directe.) to ; 
fank against the Japanese, and not against ¢) 
American. During the night there was some inte 


mittent shelling, mainly carried on by the Chines 


against Japanese points of importance. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 24th, I went 
visit the Japanese front north of Shanghai and 
tween that city and the Woosung forts at th 
of the river. 

It appears that the Japanese, having been unable ; 
advance through the Chapei District without incurri 
heavy had decided to drive through 
Chinese left, making the main effort with their righ; 
but that their attack had resulted in but limited sy 
cess, the Chinese having made a surprisingly effecti 
resistance. The Japanese line was thus bent back + 
the Woosung forts on the right, or north. 

After about an hour’s drive by ear I reached t 
headquarters of General Uyeda, 
Japanese forces, and had an interview with him. 

At that time the Japanese air service was bombing 
with over 200 pound bombs, what appeared to be 


mi 
ilk 


losses, 


Chinese center of resistance in a suburban town not 


over 2500 yards from division headquarters, and the: 
was much machine gun and rifle fire on the immediat: 


front. I was surprised to see this bombing at what was 


clearly an artillery target, aerial bombing being, 
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course, an exceedingly expensive and inefficient met 
for use against such targets. 

General Uyeda’s force consists of a 
division, including three infantry brigades, a batt 
or more of mountain artillery, a battalion of field a! 
tillery about 70 mm. and a battalion of 5.9 howitzers 
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as a little cavalry. The General said that he 
with unexpectedly stiff resistance from 
forees on his right. 
iarters was established in what apeared to be 
‘farm building. A message center was going 
ch talking on the six or seven telephones in 
a corner several officers were studying an air- 
osaic, Others were looking at maps and the 
with his Chief of Staff (a major general) 
e other officer, was at the table in a small alcove 
hich a tent was pitched, the roof of the house 
nrobably being leaky. 

A military funeral, attended by several companies 
of infantry, was taking place near the Division Head- 
quarters. 

All the equipment that I saw was excellent, as were 
also the uniforms. The men were of splendid physique, 
ut they impressed me very much as being listless. 
This may have been due to the weather, which was 
‘old with a biting wind, but more probably it was be- 
ause of their lack of success against the Chinese. 

The consensus of opinion at Shanghai is that the 
Japanese have fallen far short of what was expected 

‘them. It is certain that the marines and sailors, 
when they attempted to take Chapei, were driven back 
ina hurry by the Chinese. That, of course, was street 
fighting, which is very difficult. 

I was told that the Japanese naval fire has been in- 
ferior and that their troops cannot shoot well. The 
terrain is perfectly flat, and observation consequently 
is poor. I saw no balloons. I had heard that the 
Japanese were going to use smoke tactically. I did 
not see any being used, but it was hardly necessary, 
as the whole view was obstructed by smoke from burn- 
ing farms and villages. I was told that some of the air- 
plane bombs in striking the ground had failed to ex- 


Photo by U. 8. 
Soochow Creek 


Recruiting Bureau 
plode. My informant offered to show me a large dud 
nearly buried in the ground, but I did not have time to 
go and see it. 

r leaving the Japanese Headquarters, I returned 
hanghai and then proceeded to the Chinese front. 
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The General in command was not to be found at his 
headquarters. I was much interested in the Chinese 
troops and talked to a number of the infantrymen 


Most of them seemed to be men of nineteen or twenty 


d 3" 
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or even younger, some mere boys being among them 
They were poorly equipped, not well uniformed, but 
their morale was exceedingly high, due doubtless to 
the success so far attained and to the fact that for the 
first time perhaps they are now receiving rations and 
pay and are the heroes of the hour. Apparently it is 
the opinion of all in the 19th Chinese Army that they 
have gained a signal victory over the Japanese. As 
this is the first time in modern history that this has 
happened, the high morale is easy to explain. 

Some observers have always maintained that, if 
properly trained, equipped and led, the Chinese would 
make good soldiers. They have developed fairly good 
methods in using railroad artillery and seem to know 
low to utilize a defensive organization in depth so that 
the troops do not present much of a target but are 
able, when the Japanese advance, to develop machine 
gun and rifle fire upon them and even to mix it up 
with them with hand-grenades and the bayonet. Many 
of the wounded had bayonet wounds, so I was told by 
a Chinese Red Cross worker. 

I saw a very ingenious system of machine gun de- 
fense in which the grave mounds with which the 
country is dotted were used for gun emplacements. 
The works were invisible from the air and nearly so 
from the ground. The man I talked with said they did 
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not fear the aerial bombing, because the Japanese 
could not hit them. 

My opinion with respect to the situation was that 
the Japanese, while awaiting reinforcements from 
Japan, were consolidating the rather slight gains in 
ground they had made and were preparing to attack 
with the intention of smashing the left of the Chinese 
and driving them to the southwest. Their reinforce- 
ments of a division were expected to arrive at Shang- 
hai in a few days. 

The 19th Chinese Army had also been reinforced so 
that the Chinese then had a force estimated at nearly 


Note The illustrations on this page are used through the 
courtesy of The New York National Guardsman, 


60,000 as opposed to the Japanese total of 2 
was clear that the Japanese were much j 
their expected reinforcements. 


I understand that they were somewhat 
when they attacked what they thought was t] 
left, to find other Chinese troops still furth, 
north and on their own flank. The forts at 
were, when I left, still held by a few Chinese 
and were in the right rear of the Japanese 
I could see Chinese infantry infiltrating toy 
Japanese right rear as we passed Woosung ¢ 
and the forts were then under bombardment 


[ did not have the opportunity to observ: 
of tanks by the Japanese. There are quite a fi 
but otherwise the ground is suitable. .The us 
by the Japanese would have done the trick, as 
Chinese have no protection against it. I was 1 
the Japanese were getting from five to ten 
gas masks. This would indicate that they inte: 
use gas. Probably they were holding its use in 
aS an extreme measure. 

Experience here gives recent confirmation 
conclusions that tenacious infantry cannot be s 
of a position 














The International Settlement 


By Captain Stanley J. Grogan, Infantry, (DOL) 


.NGHAI, ‘‘The Gateway to China,’’ at the 
ith of the Yangtze River, has an urban ag- 
meration consisting of six (6) main areas. 
The Old City dating from the eleventh century 


The International Settlement. 
The French Concession. 
Chapei, a northern, outer suburb. 
Pootung, an eastern suburb. 

6) Nanton, a southern suburb. 

There are three (3) distinctive administrative areas: 

1) The International Settlement. 

2) The French Concession. 

}) The Chinese Greater Shanghai. 

Shanghai first came to the attention of the Western 
World, in a political sense, on August 29, 1842, the 
date on which the Treaty of Nanking was signed, 
bringing to an end the first war between England and 
China. By the terms of this treaty Shanghai was one 
f five (5) Chinese ports opened to foreign residence 


and commerce, This treaty did not provide specifically 
for exterritoriality or extraterritoriality i. e., 
nal or international law rule. The English govern- 
ment said extraterritorialty was applied in that treaty 
though not actually embodied, in that the 
in part, as follows, 


commu- 


treaty read, 
regarding foreign merchants: 
‘They with their families and establishments shall 
be allowed to reside for the purpose of carrying on 
their mercantile pursuits without molestation or re- 
straint,”’ in the five treaty 
Shanghai. 
On October 8, 


ports, one of which was 
1843, the Nanking Treaty was sup 
plemented and regulations for trade were agreed upon 
by China and England and by this supplementary 
treaty England became ‘‘the most favored nation’’ 
and the two governments agreed upon tariff provisions. 

On November 14, 1843, Captain 
Indian Artillery, established the 
Shanghai, became the 
hai, and on that date 
was opened, formally 


George Balfour, 
British Consulate at 
first Britian Counsul at Shang 
November 14, 1843 


. to foreign trade 


Shanghai 
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The International Settlement 














The American Consulate 


Captain Balfour rented quarters containing fifty- 
two (52) rooms at an annual rent of four hundred 
dollars ($400.00) with the Taotai he arranged for land 
for a settlement. Since it was illegal to sell outright 
land belonging to His Imperial Majesty it was arrang- 
ed to rent the land in perpetuity at an annual rental. 
No definite boundaries marked this first settlement or 
‘British loecation.’’ The settlement was one of 150 
acres, with the Whangpoo River as the eastern boun- 
dary, the Yankingpang River as the southern boun- 
dary, the western boundary undefined, and the north 
bounded by what is now the Peking Road. Later the 
western boundary was put at Barrier Road (now Ho- 
nan Road). Britain regarded this location as hers. 
Some historians hold that while this location was ex- 
clusively British it was a ‘‘concession’’ and they quote 
the following definitions by Dr. Tyau in his book, 
‘Treaty Obligations Between China and Other 
States’’: 

Concession: ‘‘A piece of ground conveyed by deed 
or grant in perpetuity to a lessee state for the residence 
of its nationals, the same to be administered by it, 
‘saving the sovereign rights of the Emperor of 
China.’ ’’ 

Settlement: ‘‘A site selected for the residence of 
all foreigners, within which they may organize them- 
selves into a muncipality for certain purposes and be 
governed by their elected representatives. ”’ 

Now, the British admitted all who come to ‘‘ British 
Loeation’’ stipulating only that whatever regulations 
were imposed on British residents should also be borne 
by the others. Some historians declare, therefore, that 
the entry of other than British nationals under these 
conditions made the location a ‘half settlement’ instead 
of a whole concession. 

America’s first treaty with China, the Treaty of 
Wanghai, was signed on July 3, 1844. Caleb Cushing 
negotiated the Treaty for the United States. The Amer- 
ican Secretary of State, Daniel Webster, merely in- 
structed Mr. Cushing to arrange a treaty, and he 
wrote Mr. Cushing: ‘‘Let it be just.’’ 

In this treaty extraterritorialty was distinctly pro- 
vided for; China was expected to protect United States 
citizens within her borders, and the United States was 





Man o’ War Row 


granted all rights and privileges given to Great Brit. 
ain by the ‘‘most favored nation’’ clause. 

On October 24, 1844, the Treaty of Whampoa was 
signed by France and China. It differed from the 
British and American treaties with China only in that 
it denied to China the right to arrest French criminals 
in places open to foreign commerce. 

The Belgians and the Swedes were next to negotiate 
treaties. 

In 1849 there was a slight rift between the three 
treaty nations—England, America and France, when 
France insisted that land could not be purchased in 
‘*French Ground’’ without the consent of the French 
Counsul, The United States and England maintained 
that China had no power to give exclusive rights to 
any one people (the French) after having conceded 
general rights to all. The French based their claim 
on an agreement entered into on April 6, 1849 by M. 
Montigny, first consul for France and Ling Taotai. 
This agreement provided for the establishment of and 
government of a French concession with definite boun- 
daries, which were: 

South—Part of moat along City Wall 
North—Yangkingpang River 

East—River side from Canton Guild to Yangking- 
pang river. 

West—Creek, Kuan-ti-Miao, to Chow family 
bridge subject to further extension if desired. 

American and French merchants went into the 
‘*British Loeation”’ to settle and maintained that they 
had equal rights with the British as a result of the 
treaties of their respective governments with China. 
H. C. Wolcott, first acting American consul, estab- 
lished a consulate in Hongkew, across the Soochow 
Creek, in February, 1854, and raised the United States 
flag in ‘‘the American settlement.’’ Britain and Taotai 
protested but the situation politically was unchanged. 
Mr. H. B. Morse in his book, ‘‘The International Re- 
lations of The Chinese Empire,’’ says (Vol. 1, p. 349) 
re the American settlement: 

“*TIt was not created’’ but ‘‘just growed. It was, 
in fact, a settlement by suffrance.’’ 

The International Settlement, as such, dates from 
July 11, 1854, when the three Treaty Consuls,—Al- 
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irphy, and Edan,—for England, United States Concession has been a distinct municipality. The Land 
nee, respectively, drew up a code of regula- Regulations of 1854 while drawn up by the British, 
plicable to the British and French concession American and French Consuls covered the British and 
French concessions. 

The American Settlement in Hongkew was at this 
time called ‘‘the Cinderella among the settlements.’ 
Edward Cunningham, of Russell and Company, and 
George F. Seward, United States Consul, in 1863 asked 
for one municipal government for both settlements 
The union was effected on September 21, 1863, and 
what is sometimes called the ‘‘International Settle- 
ment north of the Yangkingpang’’ was born. Seward 
and Huang Taotai agreed to the following boundary 
lines for the United States Concessions. 

Starting from a point opposite the Defence Creek it 
extended down the Soochow Creek and the Whangpoo, 
to three (3) miles up the Yangtzepoo Creek, and then 
in a straight line back to the point facing the Defence 
Creek 

This union brought the American concession within 
the Land Regulations of 1854. 

An International Mixed Court was established in 
the Settlement in 1864. 

In 1870 control of the Shanghai Volunteer Corps 
was given solely to the International Municipal Coun- 
cil, and a rifle range was built. 

The Volunteer Corps consists of infantry, machine 
gunners, field artillery, with a total strength of around 
1600 including its reserves. Its members include 
Americans, British, Italians, Portuguese, Chinese and 
Japanese. 

There is also the Shanghai Defense Force, of pro 
fessional soldiers, amounting normally to a mixed di 
vision (British strength) with armored cars and at 
tached troops. In 1928 the strength of this force was 
areas, giving them an international Municipal Council.  pedyced to that of a British brigade. 





The Bund 





ai. China agreed to the regulations. One of the main For more than 60 years the United States Consuls. 
nd reasons for drawing up these regulations was to get 4 who were layman and consul merchants, were the sole 
mn. common governing body because the English and American courts in China. In 1848 the Congress of 


American naval authority present in the harbor from 
time to time was independent of the ministerial or con- 
sular authority on land. <A year previously, on April 


the U. S. decided that ‘‘jurisdiction in criminal and 


12- 12, 1853, the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, came into 

being at a meeting of the community attendea by the 
ily consuls and naval officers of the three Treaty powers. 
, It was determined to adopt a policy of armed neutral- 
he ity and organize a volunteer corps due to the proximi- 
ey ty of the Imperial Camp on Soochow Creek and of the 
he rebel eamp—the Small Swords— in the Chinese city 
1a. of Shanghai. The French, however, helped the Im- 
sb- perialists drive out the ‘‘Small Swords.’’ 
ow On June 26, 1858 the Treaty of Tientsin ended the 
tes British-French war against China and extraterritori- 
tai ality was further elaborated. Treaties of 1842-1844 and 
ad. 1858-1860 defined the legal basis on which intercourse 
Re. between the Oecident and China was to be conducted ; 
9 although modified from time to time, the main out- 

lines are still the basis of the legal status of foreigners Visiting the Great Wall 
as, in China. 

In 1862 the French formally withdrew from the Land civil matters shall in all cases be exercised and en- 

ym Regulations of 1854 that marred the birth of the In- forced in conformity with the laws of the United 


Al. ternational Settlement and ever since 1862 the French States, which are hereby, so far as necessary to exe- 
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eute said treaty, extended over all citizens of the 
United States in China.”’ 

Land regulations were agreed to with China in 1845, 
1854, 1869, 1898 and 1899. 

The International Settlement exercises complete 
powers of self-government, including police control. 
The executive power is the Municipal Council, elected 
until 1926 entirely by the foreign tax payers. But the 
Treaty Powers permitted Chinese to live within the 
settlement, taxed them but did not permit them a voice 
in the government. The Chinese population became 
95% of the Settlement. Student demonstrations and 
a wave of Chinese nationalism resulted in the Rendi- 
tion Agreement of 1926 which gave Chinese a voice in 
the government of the Settlement, and provided that 
three Chinese be members of the Council. The Coun- 
cil consists of : 

Five British members. 
Three Chinese members. 
Two Americans members. 
Two Japanese members. 

The boundaries of the International Settlement and 
of the French Concession have been extended from 
time to time, by the building of roads, as the result of 
internal crises that would result in China granting an 
extension. Definite dates of International boundary 
extensions were November, 1848, June, 1803, July, 1899 
and International roads were extended in 1926. There 
are twelve nations represented in the International 
Settlement. The extension of the International Settle- 
ment in 1899 gave it an area of 8.35 square miles or 
5,584 English acres. It is 7.5 miles at its greatest 
length and 2.27 miles at its greatest width. 

There are five distinct steps marking the growth of 
International Settlements from a trading post to an 
international commercial and industrial center: 

1. Granting consent for Chinese to reside within 
boundaries of Settlement and 95° of popula- 
tion became Chinese. 

Change from trading post to manufacturing 
center after Chinese-Japanese War of 1895. 
3. Development of harbor after Boxer outbreak 

enabled Shanghai to become one of the great 
shipping ports of the world. 


bo 
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4. Adoption of policy of neutralty }, 
tional Settlement making it of great pol 
portance for factions could meet there ; 
against government and it was a safe ha 
political refugees. 

5. Revolt of Chinese residents against 
government and growing spirit of nat 
and student demonstrations resulting in ( 
getting voice in Settlement government 

The foundation of the International Set: 
rests on: 

(1) Treaties, 

(2) Land Regulations. 

(3) Political foree; moral foree—‘‘God 
those who help themselves.’’ 

The United States does not assume responsibility { 
the government of any concession. The America) 
cession ‘‘just growed.’’ American citizens live jy 4) 
concessions. They enjoy the rights and privileges of 
all ‘‘treaty foreigners.’’ In Shanghai the Americay 
School and the American Church are in the Freneh 
concession, a distinct municipality, and many Ameri- 
cans live there. Nearly all American business hoyses 
are in the International Settlement which has Ameri 
cans on its Municipal Council, the executive power. 

Over a century ago Napoleon Bonaparte said of 

China: 


Con 


‘There lies a sleeping gaint. Let him sleep: 

for when he wakes he will move the world.”’ 
Europe woke the giant. John Hay, the Amer 

can minister said: 

‘*The storm center of the world has shifted—t 

China. Whoever understands that mighty Em 

pire has a key to world polities for the next 

five centuries.”’ 
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The New Light Tank, T1E4 


A New Development in the Strategic Mobility of Tanks 


tank thas developed so fast that it may be 

for us to refresh our minds as to the pur- 

e for which the tank was originally developed ; 

ving quotation from Winston 8. Churchill’s 

vhen he was in the Cabinet), to the English 

ri} linister late in 1914, shows that getting men 

orward without regard to speed or fire power 
riginal mission of the tank: 

question to be solved, therefore, the long at- 

er a carefully prepared glacis of former times, 

actual getting across 100 or 200 yards of open 

space and wire (Stern: 

1914-1918"", p. 11. 
he tanks developed during the World War may 
said to have accomplished this mission fairly well 


entanglements’’ ‘Tanks, 


as long as they kept running, which was uncertain. 
When the 


ijor phases of tank design to be greatly improved, 


Armistice was signed there remained these 


possible: tactical speed, reliability, longevity and in- 
erent strategie mobility. Progress in tank design has 
en such that there have for several years been avail- 

various models of tanks (both here and abroad 
iving reasonably satisfactory (but not ideal 


longevity and reliability. 


tactical 
Only the inherent, 

milt-in, strategie mobility of full track-laying tanks 
remained very unsatisfactory ; it is considered that the 
Tank, T1E4, described 
step forward in this respect. 


Speer 


Light below is a considerable 
It is actually a Light 
Tank, T1E1, as built in 1928, modified by placing the 
engine in the rear and with new suspension, tracks 
ind steering mechanism. The principle characteristics 
f the new tank are as follows: 

Weight, with gasoline, oil and water 

Length, overall 

Width, overall 


814 tons 
180 in. 











Height, overall 75 in 


Crew ; + men 


Armament: 1-37 M/M semi-automatic tank gun and 
1-30 cal 


ation 


tank machine gun in a combin 
mount with telescopic sight, in 
turret ‘having 360 degrees traverse 


Armor 2 in. 


on all vertical surfaces, %@ in. in 
other places except turret roof and floor, 
1, in. (%g in. armor will protect against 
the service builet at all ranges and 


the .30 cal. A. P 
ranges above 200 yards 

150 B.H.P 
eyl. V, 


carburetor 


against bullet at all 


Engine: 480 cu. in. displacement, 8 


water-cooled, down-dratt 
ignition with 12 
volt, 25 ampere electrical system for use 
with Signal Corps tank radio sets 
Maximum: 23 miles per hour. 

Overall reduction in low gear: 89.6 to 1. 

The Infantry 


with 
Battery 


Speed 


has always desired that tanks have 
the engine in the rear and the driver in the front, so as 
to give the driver maximum visibility with the heat, 
fumes and fire-risk of the engine entirely away from 
the driver in the rear of the tank. 


As all track-laying 
machines until 


have had their tracks 
driven by sprockets at the rear of the vehicle. com 


very recently 
plianee with the wishes of the Infantry required both 
the engine and transmission units to be located in the 
rear of the tank, with the result that the machine was 
tail-heavy (as for example, the 6-ton Tank, M.1917. 
To get proper weight distribution in a rear-driven 
Tanks, T1E1 were built with the engine 
with the consequent disadvantages referred 


tank the Light 
in front 
to above. 

The basis of the Light Tank, T1E4, is that the tracks 








Front View 


Rear View 
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are driven by sprockets located at the front of the 
of the tank; this puts the transmission, steering 
clutches and final drives in the bow and the engine in 
stern. That is, the power units still have the relative 
arrangement necessary to a proper weight distribution, 
but the driver may now be located in front and away 
from the engine while the turret is in the middle, be 
tween driver and engine, where the guns are subjected 
to the least oscillation. This was accomplished first by 
making the original tank run in the opposite direction 
by moving the bevel gear in the transmission to the 
other side, that is, it was turned 180 degrees in a hori- 
zontal plane. The transmission used in this tank had 
already run over 1,100 miles when this modification 
was made; the same is the case with respect to the 
clutches, final drives, engine, radiators and other 
power units. It is interesting to note here that all the 
transmission gears were found to be in excellent con- 
dition. 

The new tracks are of drop-forged alloy steel, heat 
treated, with a pitch of only four inches so that each 
track approaches a chain or belt in its action; this re- 
sults in a marked decrease in the noise and vibration 
of operation. Each track is driven by a front sprocket 
of light open design having two rows of driving teeth 
which engage the track at the hinges of the track shoes. 
The thigh thin lug in the center of each track shoe is 
forged integrally with the shoe and is used only as a 
guide to keep the track on. The track tension may be 
adjusted by an eccentric carrying the rear idler; the 
eccentric is operated by a common crowbar; sufficient 
adjustment is provided to allow of the removal of a 
shoe if necessary as the wear increases on the track 
pins increases. 

The suspension consists of four bogie units, each 
bogie pivotted in a vertical plane about a horizontal 
hollow steel tube projecting horizontally from the side 
of the tank. Each bogie unit contains two semi-elliptic 
leaf springs carrying at their ends a sub-bogie in 
which are two track rollers. The track rollers are of 
east steel with a deep groove in the center in which 
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engage the vertical steel lugs on the track. s: 
the track from coming off. On the rollers. o, 
of the groove, are pressed special solid m 
having a much deeper section of rubber t] 
in solid track tires and carrying a much 
load than do truck tires. It should be note 
rubber rollers carry only the weight of the ¢ 
the steel grooves in the rollers take care o! 
thrust of the track. There are eight tires 
bogie or 32 on the tank. The track rollers 
double row ball bearings so that the rolling ; 
of the tank is low, leaving more power for ac 
and hill climbing. The box-like easting fix; 
bogie at that end which points to either a spl 
an idler is for the purpose of taking the hy 


thrust on the springs and to keep the tracks alway 


line with the sprocket and idler, as the case 


these guides carry none of the weight of the t: 


ing hinged on the suspension arms so as to m 
in a vertical plane. 
The driver sits in front, on the left, with 


seat beside him for the tank commander (or other ap 
propriate person). Steering is accomplished by a « 

ventional automobile steering wheel so arranged tha 
in turning, the proper steering clutch is first prog 


K. De 


I 


+ 


sively disengaged, this clutch is then held fully dis 


engaged for 15 degrees when a further turn of 
wheel gradually applies the brake on that side to give 


the sharpness of turn desired, including pivotting. 

The engine and all its accessories are located in the 
rear with an aluminum bulkhead entirely separating 
the engine compartment from the rest of the tank; 
however, this bulkhead may be opened like a double 
door for access to the engine from the gunner’s com 
partment. As the cooling fans draw air from 


louvres above the engine and discharge the warm air 
upward through a louvre at the rear of the tank no 
dust or fumes wil] annoy the tank crew. The muffler 
is hung on the rear of the tank. Between the engin 
and the crew compartment there is a welded gasoline 
tight bulkhead rising four inches above the 
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Inside, Looking Forward 


Inside, Looking Aft 














that any gasoline leakage in the engine 
nt will be confined entirely to that part of 


tant The gasoline tanks are located on the outside 

eg _ one on each side, of 25 gallons capacity 
aving tank a cruising radius of about 75 miles. 

The 1 clutch is mounted next to the engine and 

pees » it is transmitted to the transmission in the 

e tank through a propeller shaft running 

e rough the eenter of the tank. This shaft is 16 inches 
ve the floor and is completely housed in; there is a 

:' + on top of this housing where the gunners may ride 
shen not serving the guns; and this seat is also useful 

stand on when observing from the turret through 

he door in the roof. Running the propeller shaft 

rough the fighting compartment is not considered 
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objectionable and enables the tank to be made 16 inches 
less in height than if the fi 
this shaft. 

This tank was delivered to Aberdeen Proving 
Ground in April 1932; it has run over 500 miles t 
date. 


oor were made wholly abov: 


On one oceassion this vehicle ran 55 miles on its 
tracks on a concrete road at an average speed of 15 
miles per hour. The greatest promise involved is the 
great increase in inherent strategic mobility referred 
to in the beginning of this article. There are good 
reasons to believe that this tank can be driven over im 
proved highways 70 to 100 miles per day without un 
due damage to the road, the tank or the 
other words, for reasonable moves this tank may not 
need a tank carrier 


crew In 
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Khan Dhu 


By Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, Steenth Infantry 


Chapter I. 


‘When ‘arf o’ your bullets fly wide in the ditch, 
**Don’t call your Martini a cross-eyed old bitch; 
**She’s ’wman as you are, you treat her as sich, 

“*An’ she'll fight for the young British soldier.”’ 


RECEDED by our scouts, my command marched 

forth that morning from the walled compound at 

Khan Dhu, bound for our first battle. The enemy 
had occupied a neighboring village during the night, 
whence it was our object to eliminate him. 

[I had altogether one rifle platoon, one howitzer 
platoon (commanded by a sergeant), one machine gun 
section and a couple of Corps men. I had left one 
squad from the rifle platoon back to ‘‘keep house’’ 
and there was a half squad out in front somewhere on 
outguard. 

Needless to say, all were in keen spirits as befitted 
good troops in the presence of action and under the 
command of such a considerate and popular officer as 
I, Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, knew myself to be. 

The villagers followed in a voluble and garlic- 
scented crowd. They were our friends and we their 
protectors against marauding bands of guerrillas, such 
as now threatened their community. 
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BarRacK Room BALLADs. 


As a railroad guard we were stationed at Khan Dhy 
to protect about twenty miles of the right-of-way , 
the line running from the capital to the sea. It was 
treaty arrangement intended to secure the safe acces 
to the seaport for diplomatic, business and missionar 
interests inland. An attempt to disable and stop the 
through train had occurred, but the locomotive, with , 
shell hole in its boiler, had managed to make the siding 
at Khan Dhu. 

As we marched along, the well-known terrain sprea 
before us. On our left rolled the Hi-Ho river, broag 
and swift. Parallel to it ran the railway, well-ballasted 
and high on its embankment. To our right front about 
two miles away lay the village of Hueh, where the 
enemy had taken over things generally and from which 
had come the shell that disabled the locomotive. Th 
ground in between was generally flat and lacking in 
cover. Here and there were small patches of graiu 
or garden-truck ; there was a collection of dirt mounds 
with some trees around it, denoting a cemetery, and 
running from village to village was a deeply-worn, cen- 
turies-old, sunken one-way road. The plain terminated 
on our right in steep bluffs with rocky outerops and 
hog-backed ridges that extended back at right angle 
to our line of march to the mountains in the far dis- 
tance. The entire region was familiar to us, having 
been our drill ground and combat range in times of 
peace. 

The outguard we found peering over the railroad 
embankment and we learned from them that the bandits 
were still at Hueh, that their field piece had been seen 
in that vicinity, that there was a machine gun or twe 
on hand and that the troops were well supplied with 
ponies, carts, camels and baggage. It was thought this 


was an expedition from the warlike provinces of the 


north, all veterans of many campaigns, proficient 1! 
the use of weapons, but now temporarily out of emplo; 


ment as regular troops and engaged in making a living 


at their old profession by raiding unprotected villages 

The village seemed quiet enough, but then, lik 
others in that country, one could never see much 0! 
village life from the outside, screened as it was )) 


blank walls or matting fences, a survival of the ancient 
custom of having all of the larger cities surrounde 


by eontravallation. 
I decided, of course, to attack and halted the co 
umn under cover of the embankment while I wnlin 
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ered my field glasses and thought over my plan. The 


villagers stared and appeared impressed. 


* * * * * * “ 


| issued my orders briefly, and over the top we went. 


The spectators crouched along the rails. 


Presently one squad could be seen toiling up the 
‘ocky slopes on my right. A squad on my left had 
usappeared under the river bank on my left. With 


“scouts out,’’ the first section moved directly on the 
village in line of squad columns. The second section, 
less three squads (consisting of course only of section 


ealquarters) accompanied me and platoon headquar- 


‘ers some one hundred yards behind the first section. 
The howitzer platoon followed the machine gun section 
alone the sunken road to our right rear, ‘‘by hand’’; 


‘‘on wheels’’ and ‘‘off earts,’’ of course. The carts 


and Corps men remained at the embankment, await 


ing further orders. The plan was simply to advance 


by ‘‘fire and movement’’ and capture the village. 

A loud rattle like a railroad train rushed overhead 
and a crash like that of a trunk being dumped on a 
sidewalk announced the enemy artillery in action. The 
embankment withstood the shock nobly. The grand- 
stand became suddenly deserted. ‘‘Sink her down, 
Davy,’’ ‘‘ Hit me, Black Jack’’ and similar shouts arose 
from the troops, accompanied by personal inquiries 
between squad columns respecting one another’s in 
testinal fortitude. 

Another rattle and crash and a cloud of smoke and 
dirt arose in front. The first section galloped forward 
and the rest of us conformed. We were passing the 
thousand-yard stage. ‘‘Halt. Down,’’ cried the ser- 
geant as his breath got short, and all complied except 
the right squad, which continued to gallop till a psychie 
sense told them to stop. 

Whang! went a third shell in mid-air close ahead 
‘Follow me!’’ shouted the sergeant in orthodox 
fashion. The center squad and then the left and right 
were on their way, casting occasional glances at a cou 
ple of figures left on the ground. And so we rushed 
and panted until the rapid crack-crack-crack of ma- 
chine gun bullets overhead deployed us into an irregu- 
lar line of skirmishers, averaging five-pace intervals, 
although, strictly speaking, some of the intervals were 
considerably greater. 

However, it was no time to sit and marvel and | 
left such trifles as intervals and alignment up to the 
non-commissioned officers. ‘‘Fire at will’’ was in or- 
der. Indeed, some scattering fire was already in 
progress here and there in the line, so the order was 
more of a confirmation than an authorization. 

The cessation of artillery fire did not add much to 
our complacency, as enemy machine guns and auto- 
matic small arms now fully oceupied us. I longed to 
hear some signs of life from the sunken road. I dis 
patched a messenger over there to tell them to get 
busy. I seanned the hill tops and the river bank, but 
the ground hid our flankers. I turned to look at the 
firing line. ‘‘By squad from the right. Rush,’’ was 
in progress. Good old musketry. 

That is, in a way. Perhaps as well as could be ex- 
pected in the circumstances. Some gaps were appa- 
rent, due to casualties or bunching. The squad leaders 
were quite conventional, I thought. ‘‘Cease Fire. Pre- 
pare to Rush. FOLLOW ME,”’ and up they would 
spring. ‘‘Down. Fire at will’’ and they would per- 
form their diving roll. True, not every rifle would 
cease firing, but one can’t be expected to hear every- 
thing with loud bangs and cracking bullets all about. 
The men followed their leaders, which was the big 
thing. They sought cover, although sometimes those 
on the inner flank of the rush got in the way of the 
next adjacent squad. One such rusher I saw nimbly 
leap over a bush in his veering career just as the rifle 
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man behind cut loose. 
tween his bounding legs. 


I swear the bullet passed be- 


Only one incident met my unqualified disapproval. 
The left squad it was, which, proceeding through the 
wooded grove about the cemetery, lingered, some of 
them, overlong in that excellent cover, and the cor- 
poral, dashing forward, found himself wholly un- 
attended when he cried ‘‘Down.’’ His remarks must 
have possessed both carrying power and emphasis, as 
the culprits finally joined him by individual rushes. 
The delay, however, left his squad far behind, blank- 
eted by the line in front. There was no time for them 
to reorganize or open fire, so they just got along the 
best way they could. So few of them were left it 
didn’t make much difference anyway. 


In brief, by the time we got to three hundred yards 
the platoon was a mess, with little groups here and 
there firing desperately or pinned to their cover. Our 
machine guns were firing from the road. The 37mm 
gun had suffered a direct hit from the artillery. The 
mortar was dumping ammunition into the village at 
large. The right flank combat group on the hill were 
popping away at a range of not less than one thousand 
yards. The left flank group was busy with a prob- 
lem of its own, judging by sounds from the quar- 
ter. The enemy, snug and undismayed, buzzed bullets 
at every tin helmet in view. The support section (less 
three squads) had been committed to action. Our 
losses were mounting fast. A long day was ahead of 
us. There was nothing to do but get out and go back. 
Thanks to our busy machine gunners, the enemy did 
not pursue. 


We lost 21 from the rifle platoon, 7 from the ma- 
chine gun section, 4 from the howitzer platoon, one 
machine gun and one 37-millimeter gun. 


To comfort me came a delegation from the village 
of Khan Dhu, who, filing into my quarters upon our 
return to the compound, presented condolences through 
our interpreter. Their best doctor, or magician (it’s 
much the same in that country), had balm for my an- 
guish in the form of herbs of potent efficacy. Would 
I inhale their incense with them and devise plans for 
the morrow?! I wearily replied, ‘‘Ting How’’ in acqui- 
escence, The incense pot was produced and lighted 
with impressive solemnity by the shaven-headed crew 
of assistants, accompanied by a rapid fire of monotone 
chanting on the part of the doctor-magician.. The air 
grew blue. 


* * * » * * 


I must have fallen asleep, for all had gone when I 


awoke. An orderly was rapping on my door in the 
early dawn. The flyer was shot up as before. The 
troops were stirring about. Reveille had gone. The 


first sergeant was reporting ‘‘ All present, sir.’’ Break- 
fast was ready. In fact, the situation was the same as 
yesterday, as though nothing had happened. Time had 
turned backward at Khan Dhu. But with this differ- 


Khan Dhu 
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ence—the lessons of the day before remained 
lows: 

1. Don’t seatter your force about in useless 
ments you can’t control. A tightwad always 
cash when he needs it. 

2. The effectiveness of ‘‘Fire and moveme: 
pends no more on marksmanship than it does o 
pline and control. Apply it with all your mi 


with all your heart and with all your soul and \ 
your strength. 
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Kosciuszko the Patriot—Father of American 
Artillery 


By Elizabeth Camille Brink, Military Intelligence Division, General Staff 


{iS year that marks the 200th anniversary of the 
i rth of the Father of Our Country, marks also 

the name of a great Polish Colonial patriot, 
Tadeusz Koseiuszko, whose name will be associated 
with George Washington and the founding of the 
American Republie as long as our history endures. 
More than a century has passed since he died in exile, 
an impoverished and broken-hearted failure, yet the 
American soldier and citizen still thrills to the name 
of Kosciuszko, whose gallant and useful services in the 
American Army during the Revolutionary War have 
been credited at different times with saving the Amer- 
And the American artillery man as he 
sends fire data to his battery from his O.P. may well 
pause to pay honor and respect to Kosciuszko—the 
Father of American Artillery. 

A worn and faded manual which now reposes in the 
Library of Congress at Washington is the testimonial 
of his services to the artillery. The ‘‘Maneuvers of 
Horse Artillery’’ adapted to the service of the United 
States was prepared by Kosciuszko at Paris in 1800, 
at the request of General William R. Davie, then 
American Minister to France. Translated by Colonel 
Jonathan Williams eight years later, a copy of the 
manual was presented to President Jefferson, who de- 
spite his ideas of peaceable coercion had nevertheless 
the foresight to realize that a time might come when 
the field artillery manual would speak in eloquent 
terms. That time was near at hand. In 1812 the 
United States and Great Britain were at war, and with 
no system of artillery instructions except those pre- 
pared by Kosciuszko. The manual was then purchased 
from the West Point Philosophical Society for $200 
and the ‘‘exereises for cannon’’ and ‘‘maneuvers for 
horse artillery’’ were officially distributed to the serv- 
ice by the War Department with the now time-worn 
formula ‘‘for the information and guidance of all con- 
cerned.’’ Kosciuszko may not have looked into the fu- 
ture and penetrated all the mysteries of range-finding, 
antiaireraft, and airplane observation, yet even an 
honor graduate of Fort Sill, poring over the musty 
pages of the manual, will see in Kosciuszko a kindred 
soul—a true artilleryman, who was proud to make a 
little easier the path of the infantry, then as now the 
“Queen of Battles.’’ 

Fortune placed Kosciuszko in his early life in a 
variety of situations. The younger son of a poor but 
noble Lithuanian family he was educated to be a mili- 
tary engineer and became a star graduate of the Royal 
Academy at Warsaw. Through scholarships awarded 
him he was permitted to study for five years in the in- 
stitutions of learning of the principal European cap- 
itals where advanced study in military engineering 


can cause. 


gave him a position of eminence in his chosen profes- 
sion, with which later he was to distinguish himself so 
brilliantly in the greatest services he rendered to Wash- 
ington and the Continental Army—the field military 
engineering and fortification. 

Hardly had Kosciuszko finished his education when 
he became imbued with the cause of liberty, of fighting 
for a freedom denied his own country. Turn back the 
pages of history one hundred and fifty-six years, to 
the year of 1776. It is the time of the great American 
revolution. The soldier pioneers are streaming through 
the passes—up the Shenandoah Valley, through Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania and on to Philadelphia ‘‘the 
City of Brotherly Love.’’ Through the mountains, by 
wagon, train, by flatboat, by horse, and afoot they 
came, not forgetting their rifles. Washington had 
blazed the trail. In Philadelphia the American sol- 
dier was first to know the beloved Polish patriot, who, 
impelled by his hatred of oppression and ardor for the 
eause of liberty, had, upon learning in Paris of the 
struggle between Britain and her North American col- 
onies, hastened across the Atlantic and associated him- 
self with the gallant patriots of our revolutionary per- 
iod. ‘‘I have come,’’ said he, presenting himself to 
Washington at Philadelphia, ‘‘to fight for the cause of 
American independence.’’ He was the first of the 
noted galaxy of foreign officers who volunteered for 
the cause of the Colonies and to join the armies of 
Washington. 

The highly trained technician arrived at a time of 
great moment. His first service was to fortify Phila 
delphia—at that time one of the vital nerve centers of 
the new-born republic, against attack by the 
fleet. 


sritish 
For this vital contribution Congress awarded 
His 


him the rank of colonel in the Engineering Corps. 
next assignment was with Gates’ army of the North in 


1777. This was the beginning of a dark period for 
Washington’s Army. With little clothing and poor 
food, and having suffered one defeat after another, the 
army learned that General Burgoyne was coming down 
through New York from the north. Having demon- 
strated his ability in the fortification of Philadelphia, 
Kosciuszko was now commissioned to devise a plan for 
the defense of Saratoga and to check the British ad- 
vance. He fortified Bemis Heights. Burgoyne’s force 
was crushed by the Americans in the Saratoga Valley 
and hope flamed anew in the American colonies. The 
successful operations which led to the surrender of 
surgoyne at Saratoga, and the part which Kosciuszko 
played in this battle reveals his inestimable worth to 
the Continental Army. It was the turning point in 
the War—for a victory by Burgoyne at that time 
might easily have brought in its wake complete defeat 
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and placed an entirely new face upon subsequent world 
history. General Gates acknowledged his indebtedness 
in his official report to Congress, and Washington at 
the time reporting the value of his work stated: ‘‘Kos 
merit.’’ Jeffer- 
son credits Kosciuszko with selecting the position from 
which the fought, and with covering its 
weak point with redoubts from the hill to the river 


ciuszko is a gentleman of science and 


Americans 





Kosciuszko 


This victory put new heart into both the civilians and 


soldiers of the Revolution, at a vital time when 


verses rather than victories were the rule. 


re- 
Following 
this decisive and victorious engagement of our history, 
the independence of the United States was recognized 
by many European powers, though the War still con- 
tinued. 

Historians point to Kosciuszko’s greatest achieve- 
ment in the War for American independence, in his 
fortification of West Point on the Hudson—whose site 
he is supposed to have chosen, and where years after- 
wards a monument was erected to his memory as ‘‘the 
hero of two worlds.’’ West Point then controlled the 
main line of communication from New England south 
to the central and southern colonies. The importance 
of its fortification was that the Hudson River was the 
only route by which the British could operate with 
troops from Canada and New York. Hence, it was 
a position regarded by Washington as indispensable. 
But Kosciuszko pushed up the fortifications rapidly 
and in 1778 the gigantic task was completed and West 
Point was impregnable. He also laid out additional 
forts to protect West Point in case British forces were 
sent from New York. Washington again recognizing 
his merit says in a dispatch: ‘‘To his care and sedulous 
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appreciation, the American people are ind: 
the defenses of West Point.’’ 
Kosciuszko was now made engineer in the 
the South in 1780, with Washington’s most va 
trusted officer, General Nathaniel Greene, in ¢ 
Later, Kosciuszko sueceeded Laurens in charg , : 
tary His service in the soutl 
virtually the whole range of modern Staff wor 


intelligence. 





supply to operations and troop movements. A; ¢} 
times when war often became guerilla warfare. 
brilliant Kosciuszko, despite his rank, fought wit} 
rest as a common soldier. 
of improvised pontoon bridges often served as means 
of escape for the American columns retreati 
Cornwallis and the King’s forces. 
service inecomparable’’ 
young Polish engineer. 

He remained in the south until the end of t 
When the United States became a reality Congres: 
passed a resolution: ‘‘ That the Seeretary of War trans 
mit to Kosciuszko the brevet commission of Brigadi 
General, and signify to that officer that Congress ente; 
tains a high sense of his loyal, fruitful and meritori 


services.’’ 


** His zeal for 


seems wrote 


Greene 


A spot of land where Columbus, Ohio noy 
also designated to him; and he was one « 
the three distinguished foreigners to be elected as mem 
ber of the ‘‘Society of the Cincinnati’’ established 
1783. But Kosciuszko, unwilling to accept payment for 
his services to America, willed the money and lands 
offered to him to Thomas Jefferson. The famous docu 
ment that Kosciuszko left with Jefferson at Philad 
phia reveals the strength and noble purity of the prin- 
ciples of liberty in the heart of the Pole. Having seer 
slavery in all its phases in the south he foresaw 
broader scope of human freedom in America, the goal 
of liberty extending to all peoples. Kosciuszko’s w 
stands out as a flaming torch lighting the path o! 
human progress. 

a 
parture from America, do hereby declare and 
rect that, should I make no other testimentary dis 
position of my property in the United States 
hereby authorize my friend, Thomas Jefferson 
employ the whole thereof in purchasing negroes 


stands was 


Tadeusz Kosciuszko, being just on my d 


from among his own slaves, or any others, and 
giving them liberty in my name; in giving them 
an education in trade or otherwise; in having 
them instructed for their new condition in th 
duties of morality, which may make them go 
neighbors, good fathers and mothers, husbands a! 
wives, in their duty as citizens, teaching the 
be defenders of their liberty and country, of ¢! 
good order of society, and in whatsoever 
make them happy and useful; and I mak 
said Thomas Jefferson executor of this. 
5th of May, 1798 T. Koseiuszk 
Of Kosciuszko, Jefferson wrote: ‘‘He is as | 
son of liberty as I have ever known, and of that lib 
erty which is to go to all, and not to the few and ric! 
alone.’’ These qualities and nobility of character 


His devised means fo e 
rapid movement of troops and provisions, in the yw ‘ 
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brought him to a high place in Poland, where he con- 
tinued as the idol long after the cause he so valiantly 
fought for was lost. 

In America, Kosciuszko saw the genesis of an ex- 
periment which later was to prove of great value to 
him in Poland. The valiant struggle for independence 
of the ill-equipped colonial farmers and their success 
against one of the best trained armies in the world, 
led the Polish patriot to visualize a day when his own 
peasant population might successfully throw off the 
foreign yoke and build up a national life of their own. 
Kosciuszko made a noble attempt to realize this dream. 
Confirmed and strengthened in his ideals by his asso- 
ciation with Washington and those who fought for 
American independence, when Kosciuszko returned to 
his native land he was soon to play a more conspicu- 
ous part in the cause of liberty. In 1791, the attempt 
to resist the tyrannical Russia, and to free Poland 
from despotic and deadening influences which that 
power so long exercised over her destinies, called forth 
the most gallant effort in the life of the noble Polish 
patriot. His conduct at this time was such as to merit 
the everlasting esteem of his countrymen and of the 
world. 

The voice of Kosciuszko, calling upon his country- 
men to deliver their land from a servile yoke, raised 
the whole Polish nation in arms. His proclamation 
for liberty breathed a spirit of patriotic self-devotion 
which rekindled a sympathetic feeling in every land. 
The simple peasants awakened to their first feeling of 
national consciousness rallied round him. Exchanging 
the implements of husbandry for the implements of 
war, the soldiers inspired also the peasantry, who, arm- 
ing themselves with pikes and scythes, rushed fear- 
lessly upon the cannoneers of the north and carried 
their batteries of artillery. 

One incident which sheds great glory upon Kosei- 
uszko was the attack against the Prussian army. An 
army of 40,000 soldiers of the warlike Frederick and 
commanded by Frederick William in person was ad- 
vancing upon Warsaw. With 15,000 men, Kosciuszko 
attacked this formidable army in a long and bloody 
engagement. Though the Prussian army was not 
driven from the field, the object of the attack was 
gained, for so great was the setback given to the Prus- 
sians and so small the loss to Kisciuszko’s forces that 
Kosciuszko was further enabled to cut to pieces the 
Russian forces encamped near Warsaw and to estab- 
lish himself in a position to defend the city. In the 
meantime Kosciuszko had organized a successful war 
of diversion in southern Prussia, which caused Fred- 
erick William to withdraw his army for protection of 
his own dominions. But fortune, which had thus far 
followed his banner as he long successfully resisted 
the concentrated attack of an overwhelming Russian 
force, was soon to desert him and Poland; for single- 
handed and alone Poland could not contend with the 
colossal power of Russia aided by the disciplined Prus- 
sian armies. In the end the army and purposes of 
Kosciuszko were defeated when in a later battle he 
fell covered with wounds, and with him fell the hopes 
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of Poland, whose national existence was <0. 
guished and whose territory was divided an. . 4), 
conquerors. His failure remains one of the m obl 
and tragic struggles for national freedom. 

Revenging herself for the frequent defea: 
armies the Empress Catherine of Russia im, 
Kosciuszko. He was confined in a dungeon an set 
at liberty only after her death. High hono: were 
offered him by the young Czar to enter the |) ssian 
service, but he declined and became an exile from his 
country. The wounds from which he never recovereq 
which made it almost impossible for him to walk, dig 
not deter him from revisiting his friends in Americ, 
in 1797, where he was acclaimed as a true friend of 
the Republie which he called his second fatherland. |; 
was here he left his famous will with Jefferson. [py 
1817, at the age of 71, he died in a Swiss village where 
he lived with some friends. His body was removed jy 
great state to Cracow, where it was buried in the ea. 
thedral by the side of Polish Kings. 

And so in this year of grace 1932, when we celebrate 
the birth of the Father of Our Country, and recall 
the stirring events of 1776, when America, a frontier 
country, had not yet come of age; let the lofty patriotic 
Kosciuszko not be forgotten. As we come to the pres. 
ent, there is no measure by which we can weigh the 
services of the noble Pole to our nation. To name a 
few of his services to our army and nation is not 


her 


soned 


enough. It explains in part why we honor and re- 
vere him at this present time. But there is a further 
reason. The name of Kosciuszko represents the char- 


acter of achievement that we all admire. It embodies 
and visualizes that for which all America stands. The 
years that followed his service to America and brought 
his whole life to bear upon his own national problems 
reveals a sureness and courage, and a clear, courageous 
grasp of the essentials of freedom. The new trail that 
he struck for the common people of his own country 
has been followed with a procession of ideals that have 
led them up to, and opened the gates to the present 
united Republie of Poland. 

Brilliant and dazzling as were the battles gained and 
the feats of armies routed, they fall into insignificance 
when one speaks of the superior and ennobling virtues 
which adorned the character and immortalized tie 
name of Kosciuszko. His generous self-devotion in 
the cause of liberty, his constancy of purpose to prin- 
ciples which guided his conduct, were surpassed only 
by the purity of principle and uprightness of inten- 
tion which dictated them. He combined the qualities 
of heart which most exalt the human character wit! 
the qualities of mind requisite to the happiness of man 
and country. 

Throughout history his name will remain as a sym- 
bol of liberty. Outside the city of Cracow an impos 
ing monument bears only this supremely eloquent in- 
scription, ‘‘Kosciuszko, the Friend of Washington.’ 
Close by the White House in the Capital of our na- 
tion, Washington, another memorial symbolic of his 
lofty patriotism reads, ‘‘And Freedom Shrieked 4s 
Kosciuszko Fell.’’ 
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Proletaristocracy 


people are important by birthright, others 

n importance by sheer ability and dint of 
work whilst still others have importance 

m them by force of circumstances. It mat- 
iow importance attaches itself to a fellow, it 
up his self-esteem and puff up a mere social 
ntil he feels like a million. It is human nature. 
ty forms a considerable part of its makeup. 
smished gutter-snipe and put him in charge of 
n gang. Presto he will feel like a king and 
is stuff. We like to prattle about equality. 
vhat we really mean though is simply that we wish 
equal our superiors without conceding a similar 
Democ- 


7” 


lessing to those whom we deem our inferiors. 
racy surely has a tough road to travel. 

Take contemporary Russia for example. When the 
Rolshies got on topside of affairs in that thrice-blessed 
land, at one fell swoop they wiped out Czar, Grand 
Dukes, nobles, intelligentsia, bourgoisie and exalted the 
dregs of society to supreme importance. Nothing 
changed in Russia except, to use a biblical phrase, 
the first have become last and the last have become 
frst.”’ It will naturally take time before they get used 
to their newly acquired importance. In the meantime, 
the poor devils can’t help suffering from a swelled 
ead and must, of necessity act—well, as they do. 

The world still knows mighty little of what goes on 
within the borders of the Soviet domain, whose masters 
likewise think that they are indulging in a great social 
experiment—moral or unmoral. Still less we knew of 
the thoughts that vibrate in the minds of those who 
have risen from gutter to exaltation and importance. 
But the estimable Comrade Ivan Ivanovitch gives us 
an inkling. In the days, when the White Czar held 
sway over the teeming discontented millions, Ivan 
served a dashing Colonel of Imperial Hussars as dog- 
robber, batman and Man Friday. There was nothing 
inusual in that. Many a faithful moujik thus served 
his years wearing the Czar’s tunic. When the gallant 
“lonel’s spoke in the wheel of fortune, thanks to Com- 
rades Lenin, Trotsky and Co., shifted to the bottom, 
his regiment was in dire need of a new commander. 


None 
sible 


had better claim to that honorable and 
[van Ivanoviteh for had he not 
served an apprenticeship long and faithfully. At 


rate, so his comrades felt. 


respon 
position than 
any 
Feeling thus, they elected 
Ivan to the office of colonel of the regiment. 

Now Ivan had a wife back home in his native village, 
in Great White Russia 
ascent in the affairs of the world, was but a natural, 
tender impulse. 


To inform her of his glorious 


By a curious twist of fate his epistle 
found its way into impious hands that hesitate not to 
violate the sanctity of marital confidences, but, imbued 
with the spirit of bolshevistic Ikonoclasm, record the 
touching simplicity of its text for the benefit of an 
idly curious world. 


‘‘Highly Honored Wife Agrippina Ivanova: 
From the front lines I announce to thee that, 
by the Grace of God and the will of the tovarish 
soldiers, there now runs noble blood in my veins, 
since I am henceforth father commander of the 
regiment and all its possessions. | one 
hundred rubles to buy thee a karakul dress and a 
feather to wear in thy head, the kind that is 
called raspri. In the future play not with the 
village wenches, but call on officers’ wives. Only 
go not lumbering in like an old sow, but have thy 
self properly announced. And no love affairs, 
mind thee, with the soldiers, to derogate from my 
regimental dignity. I shall come back; I shall 
hear about it and I shall knock the stuffing out 
of thee. 
Thy Husband, at present commanding 
the ...th Regiment. Ivan Ivanovircn.’ 


enclose 


, 


Thus wrote Comrade Colonel Ivan Ivanovitch to his 
What lofty sentiments. What gentle 
desire to attain the proper level of dignified behavior 
and good manners befitting the importance fate had 
thrust upon him. Withal a touching directness, quite 
within the comprehension of the good lady. Verily, 
Dame Democracy has good cause to weep. Long Live 


beloved spouse. 


Proletaristocracy ! 














To All New Reserve Officers 


By Lieutenant James M. Roberts, Infantry Reserve 


camps has arrived. Many recently commissioned 

Reserve officers, graduates of R. O. T. C. or C. 
M. T. C. units, are now preparing for active duty train- 
ing periods. No longer candidates for commissions in 
the Organized Reserves, but as Reserve Officers they 
will attend a camp. The step up is higher than per- 
haps many of them realize. Greater responsibilities 
and opportunities await them; they will be more con- 
spicious as individuals than they were as members of 
a group of candidates. The task does not end with the 
achieving of the commission; there is now a new ob- 
jective to attain, namely, a satisfactory efficiency re- 
port. The writer, a Reserve Officer himself, has been 
on active duty at various times with the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and Organized Reserve units. He 
offers the following remarks as suggestions to the Re- 
serve Officer beginning his career, hoping they will be 
of help and interest to him. The writer realizes that 
it would be presumptuous for him to speak as if he 
were a veteran; but, since he has travelled part of the 
way on the road that lies before the junior Reserve 
Officer, he feels justified in making a few suggestions 
from experience, in a spirit of helpfulness. 

Uniform. Since miltary organizations take pride 
in their appearance, this is an important consideration. 
Some Reserve Officers fail to realize how much the 
correct uniform counts in their favor. While clothes 
do not make the man or make up for lack of ability, 
they mark the man; a uniform is so very much a part 
of the soldier himself that it must be correct and prop- 
er. A Reserve Officer is not expected to give the im- 
pression of being a veteran of the Regulars, with a 
record of long and continuous service; on the other 
hand, as far as his pocket-book will permit, it is de- 
cidedly in his favor to have the correct uniform ar- 
ticles. Some Reserve Officers claim that a short train- 
ing period of fourteen days once every year or two 
does not justify the outlay for an expensive uniform. 
But by judicious shopping the following necessary 
articles of correct equipment can be purchased at 
a sum, the total of which divided by the number of 
years of service they will give will average only $9.00 
or $10.00 per active duty training period :—1 blouse, 
whipeord; 1 pair Bedford cord or cavalry twill 
breeches; 1 serge shirt, tailored; 1 pair of puttees; 
i pair of field shoes; 1 pair of garrison shoes; 2 cotton 
shirts, with shoulder straps; 1 cap, elastique or felt 
crown. The figure above quoted is not exorbitant, not 
even high, when on considers the result gained. 

Several years ago three Reserve Officers, each a lieu- 
tenant, were on active duty with a regiment of the 
Regular Army. The regimental commander was ex- 
pecting a visit by the division commander on a tour 
of inspection, and selected one of the three Reserve 
Officers to act as aide to the general on the day of his 
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i IIE season of the year for summer training 


inspection. In abilities the three were about : 
but one had a serge uniform, the second did 


sane, 


t have 


a blouse, and the third had a whipeord blouse and Beg. 
ford cord breeches. It is obvious which one » elect. 
ed as aide. After the inspection, the gener] coy, 


mented favorably on the appearance of his aide: that 
one day identified this officer as one who was carefy) 
about his uniform, and keen about his training. 

To discuss the above items of uniform brietly: ¢), 
whipeord blouse is the most expensive item in the lix 
but decidedly worth it. The writer knows a Reseryo 
Officer who bought one at a bargain from a Post ky. 
change tailor who had it in stock as a result of a cap. 
celled order. After a few minor alterations, the §; 
was perfect. Breeches should be a light shade of the 
material indicated above. Whipcord breeches are yo 
longer in style for dress, but are sometimes worn jy 
the field by officers. The tailored serge shirt is not 
essential; however, it will give excellent service ani 
looks well. Cotton shirts with shoulder straps are in. 
expensive. Cheap puttees break quickly and are a 
waste of money. It pays to buy good quality ones, 
ordinary leather or shell cordovan. Another hint: 
shoes should be broken in well before going to camp; 
new ones should be bought a month or so before camp 
and worn frequently. 

The writer does not feel that he has devoted too 
much space to a discussion of the proper uniform. It 
has been his experience to observe that ability is often 
marred by a neglect of this point. To know that each 
article of uniform is correct adds much to one’s poise 

Equipment. While supply sergeants are usually 
accommodating, and are willing to help those who lack 
equipment, there are certain articles which they do not 
have, and which it is desirable for each Reserve Of- 
ficer to own personally, such as: 1 canvas folding cot; 
1 bed roll and mattress; 1 clothing roll; 1 collapsible 
eanvas water bucket and basin. 

Riding. The Reserve Officer who ean ride will find 
his scope of usefullness considerably widened. If he 
has not had an opportunity to learn, it will pay him 
to take lessons at a civilian riding academy. Rates 
for instruction are not high. 

Several weeks prior to going on active duty it is 
good practice to brush up on the training regulations 
covering the special information needed. Make the 
most of the fourteen day training period. 

The Regular Army furnishes the spirit and the ex- 
ample. In order to accomplish its share of the task. 
in event of a national emergency, the Organized Re- 
serves should be as efficient as possible in times of 
peace, ready to emulate the Regulars in times of ac- 
tion. Through the efficiency of the individual, we get 
the efficient unit. This is our objective. Was it not 
General Washington who said that the colonists would 
win from England if the militiamen made good! 
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Four Days of Infantry Combat’ 


By Captain John H. Hilldring, Infantry 
PART I 


1M July 15th to 19th, 1918, all elements of the 

sth U. S. Infantry were closely engaged with 

e 5th and 6th German Guard Regiments in 
ne phase of the Marne-Champagne defensive. The 
newly raised American regiment met and fought off 
 foree of the enemy which was its superior in numbers 
and battle experience. Then it had four days of varied 
and difficult offensive action. 

The limit of endurance of human beings was set at 
a high point in the physical and mental ordeal which 
the men of the 38th Infantry withstood during the 
seven days immediately preceding theih crossing of 
the Marne and their pursuit northward of the retreat- 
ing German columns. 

In order to understand properly the story of one 
platoon of the 38th Infantry during those unfor- 
vettable four days of attack and pursuit—the Ist 
Platoon of Company K—we must recall] the 1918 or- 
ganization of a rifle company platoon, so different 
‘rom what we know to-day. 

The platoon consisted of : 

A platoon headquarters—1 lieutenant, 1 sergeant, 
four runners. 

A hand bomber section—2 corporals, 10 privates, 
organized into 3 bomber squads. 

A rifle grenadier section—2 corporals, 7 privates, 
organized into 3 rifle grenadier squads. 

A rifle section—l sergeant, 2 corporals, 12 
privates, organized into 2 rifle squads. 

An automatic rifle section—l sergeant, 2 cor- 
porals, 12 privates (4 armed with automatic 
rifles) organized into 4 automatic rifle teams. 

Two automatic rifles per platoon (8 per company) 
were ordinarily held as a company reserve, in which 
case corresponding automatic rifle teams were used as 
riflemen. 

It is obvious that this organization was created to 
serve the needs of a highly specialized position war- 
fare. 

For attack the platoon was organized into two waves. 
The assault wave consisted of the rifle and hand 
bomber seetions. The rifle grenade and automatic rifle 
sections, representing the principal fire power of the 
unit, marehed in the rear wave. This organization had 
obvious disadvantages particularly in open warfare. 


The Advance to the Marne (July 20) 


On July 20th, the 3d Battalion, 38th Infantry, oc- 
cupied a defensive position along the true crest of 
Hill 231 in the Bois de Conde. The left flank of the 
battalion connected with Company A at Launay, and 
Company K, on the right, was in contact with the 138th 


*Adapted from a “Personal Experience Monograph” prepared 
under the direction of the Military History Committee at the 
Infantry School. Bibliography upon request. 





French Infantry at Les Etangs farm. The Ist Platoon 
of Company K was on the right of the company. 

The day was clear and sunny. No infantry fire was 
bothering the platoon, and, for the first time in nearly 
a week, no small arms firing could be heard. Inter 
mittent shelling of the defensive area and the ground 
to the east were the only proof of the enemy’s presence. 

Nevertheless the platoon was uneasy. The sudden 
lapse of action brought to the minds of the men the 
death-like stillness that had pervaded the Surmelin 
Valley during the 14th of July. The falling of hostile 
artillery shells into the timber east of the platoon’s 
shallow trenches, where the Germans had last been 
seen, particularly disturbed the men. Several of them 
asked the platoon commander to explain this strange 
occurrence; but as he did not know that the Germans 
had withdrawn, and as he lacked the tactical experi- 
ence to lead thim to that deduction, his explanations 
were evasive and unconvincing. The men moved about 
restlessly, organized among themselves observation to 
the flanks and rear, and discussed in low and excited 
tones the portent of this new development. Perhaps, 
also, they were able to detect a tinge of concern in the 
platoon commander. At all events a period of seven 
hours which should have been devoted to much-needed 
rest was spent in tense apprehension. 

Our higher commanders thad known of the German 
Withdrawal] to the northern bank of the Marne almost 
as soon as it had taken place thirty-six hours earlier. 
This information, transmitted down to platoons, 
squads, and individuals, would have been a boon be- 
yond price. Much phyiscal and nervous energy can be 
conserved by keeping the command fully apprised of 
the situation. Information to this end is particularly 
useful in the case of inexperienced troops in the front 
line when a change in the attitude of the enemy re- 
sults in a sudden stillness on the battlefield. 

At 10:30 A.M., July 20, the platoon commander was 
summoned to the company C.P. where he was informed 
that the Germans were withdrawing, and that, in 30 
minutes, the 3d Battalion was to attack northward to 
the Marne through the Bois de Conde. Company K, in 
reserve, was assigned the special mission of closing the 
gap between the right assault company and the French 
on the right as the advance proceeded. The 1st Platoon 
was ordered to march in rear of Company M, the right 
assault unit, and close the first gap that might appear 
The 4th Platoon was to march in rear of the Ist 
Platoon, closing any gaps that might occur on the right 
of the lst Platoon. The objective was an east and west 
line passing through Moulins Ruine. 

The information about the enemy and the order for 
the attack electrified the platoon. Doubt and uncer- 
tainty were dispelled. In a fraction of a minute con- 
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nd high morale returned. Despite hunger and 
he men were eager for the attack. 
st Platoon was formed in column of twos, 
ier formation, for the 500-yard move to the 
int. Arriving in rear of Company M it sud- 
.wned upon the platoon commander that his 
; about to participate in its first offensive ac- 
| that the platoon must be organized to fight 
ment’s notice without the time for careful as- 
ut of squads and individuals which the defense 
Accordingly, he gave the command to bring 
and hand grenade sections into the leading 
ind the automatic rifle and rifle grenadier sec- 
nto the rear wave. This precipitated great con- 
and it took at least five minutes for the platoon 
to restore order and to refresh the minds of 
his men on dispositions for the attack. It was for- 
tynate that the platoon was not under fire and that 
the assembly area was in the heart of a dense forest. 
This experience gave the platoon commander his 
drst suspicion that the organization laid down for the 
rifle platoon was defective. * It created shifts in the 
responsibilities and personnel of the noncommissioned 
officers on the eve of combat and made a ridiculous dis- 
position of armament. It is true that the absence of 
the automatic rifles from the leading wave was cor- 
rected upon contact with the enemy or at some earlier 
time when it was decided to form combat groups. How- 
ever, the changes necessary for the formation of these 
groups resulted in even greater confusion as to the 
authority of noncommissioned officers and hindered 
control. 


tions 
fyslol 


leader 


Observations 


1. The platoon should have one organization suitable 
for any situation, even though not ideal for all. This 
requirement has been satisfied in the present rifle 
squad in which are represented all the arms of the 
platoon. 

2. In training officers and men, particularly dur- 
ing an emergency, no sharp line should be drawn be- 
tween offensive and defensive action. For units as 
small as the platoon or even the company, any action 
will almost certainly consist of alternating offensive 
and defensive phases. The counterattack and the pur- 
suit, which are part of the defense, are, so far as the 
platoon is concerned, pure offensive action. Converse- 
ly, offensive action for small units may include ex- 
tended periods when the unit stands on the defensive. 
These facts were not sufficiently stressed in training 
our troops for the World War, and even our training 
regulations and schools to-day fail to give a proper 
understanding of this important point. 

A few minutes after the platoon had assumed a 
proper assault formation, Company M moved to the 
attack. 

The Bois de Conde was heavily wooded and was 
carpeted with a thick, leafy underbrush to an average 
height of six feet. Though not so closely knit as to 
impede progress, the underbrush nevertheless pre- 


vented visibility in any direction for more than ten 
feet. 
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A magnetic azimuth had been given for the attack 
but the company commander directed his platoon 
leaders to disregard it. To the Ist Platoon commander, 
the captain said: 

“March close enough to Company M to see it at all 
times. Go where it goes. Never mind your compass.’’ 

When the advance started the 1st Platoon was in 
two waves, each in line of squad columns. But after 
five minutes, in which seme of the squads closed in 
and others strayed off, both waves were deployed at 
five paces. The leader of the rear section was ordered 
to send forward five men, marching in column of files 
at five paces, to maintain contact with the leading sec- 
tion. The platoon commander, using his platoon ser- 
geant and four runners, formed a similar link between 
Company M and the leading section of his platoon. 

The advance continued through the woods for 2,000 
yards to the objective and 300 yards beyond to the edge 
of the clearing on the military crest of Hill 231, over- 
looking the Marne Valley from Varennes to Mezy. No 
German infantry was met, though the troops were 
under constant large and small caliber hostile artillery 
fire. Moreover during the last 500 yards they came 
under a heavy shelling from friendly 75-mm guns. 

Though the assault formation employed was too com- 
pact, it succeeded with very few casualties in preserv- 
ing contact and in fulfilling Company K’s mission of 
closing gaps promptly as they occurred. This opera- 
tion forms a basis for comparison with other methods 
of combat in woods, employed in a later phase. 

As the battalion approached the edge of the clear- 
ing north of Moulins Ruine, a heavy barrage opened 
on the troops from both German and American bat- 
teries as though by signal. At that time the battalion 
had no contact with the artillery nor had it had any 
contact with it for four hours. Under the cireum- 
stances it is difficult to understand on what informa- 
tion the artillery based the location of its infantry in 
the Bois de Conde, assuming, of course, that the artil- 
lery knew of the advance. 


Observation 
Regulations should forbid artillery to support ad- 
vancing infantry unless in direct communication with 
the battalion it is supporting. 


One Day at Moulins (July 20-21) 

At 9:20 that evening Company K moved in column 
of twos down the ravine west of Moulins Ruine to 
Moulins. The 1st and 2d Platoons were to occupy posi- 
tions along the railroad between the railroad junction 
east of Mezy and the Surmelin River, the 1st Platoon 
on the right. 

By evening of July 20 it was generally agreed among 
the company officers of the battalion that the Germans 
were beating a hasty retreat and would give the 
Americans in our sector no further trouble. 

The Ist Platoon of Company K used a railroad 
trestle to cross the Surmelin. It crossed in squad 
rushes and reached its designated position about mid- 
night. By the time that listening posts had been estab- 
lished on the river bank and the sector organized for 
defense as directed, day was breaking. 
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The first hot meal in a week came forward just after 
daylight, and though the quantity of food received 
should have fed three times the number, no one was 
satisfied with his share. 

Along with the meal came orders to bury the dead 
in the platoon area. It was in complying with this 
order that active hostilities were resumed. While 
listening posts, withdrawing just before dawn, had 
reached the railroad without being fired upon, the first 
man to expose himself above the railroad embankment 
after daylight drew a withering burst of fire from 
machine guns and rifles on the northern bank of the 
river. 

A little later in the morning instructions were re- 
ceived to prepare for an inspection of personnel. Men 
were to shave, wash, brush their shoes and ragged 
clothes, and clean their rifles and side arms. This 
order was regarded as significant. ‘‘The regiment is 
going to be relieved,’’ was the rumor spread through 
the platoon and regiment in a flash, and no one seemed 
anxious to correct the misapprehension. The men felt 
entitled to relief for the 38th Infantry had been at the 
front for one month and twenty days, had stood the 
shock of the Friedensturm, and had driven the last 
German to the other side of the Marne. The informa- 
tion that we were to be relieved was strengthened by 
carrying parties which came up with fantastic tales 
of the hordes of fresh troops jammed in the rear areas, 
under orders to take over the whole sector of the divi- 
sion. While most of the company officers of the regi- 
ment surmised that the rumor was false, they were 
loath to squash on conjecture the jubilation which it 
inspired. 


Observation 

One element in the preservation of morale is the 
detection of false rumors and the official denial of those 
which depress the command or excite the men with 
false expectations. In this instance much didsappoint- 
ment would have been avoided if an official statement 
had been issued announcing simply that ‘‘this regiment 
will not be relieved at present.’’ Such a statement 
should have been distributed before any orders for 
combat were issued. 


The Pontoon Bridge at Mezy (July 21) 


All day long Mezy had teemed with activity. Five- 
ton trucks, loaded with timbers and boats, had been 
rolling along the road from Crezancy into Mezy since 
early morning. Details of men could be seen at work 
on the southern bank of the river, and there was con- 
siderable small arms firing on both sides of the stream. 
Obviously, a bridge was to be built. 

Late in the afternoon accurate information was 
brought to the platoon C.P. that Company F, 6th En- 
gineers, was then building the bridge and had been do- 
ing so all day. One engineer platoon at a time ad- 
vanced to the edge of the water and worked in broad 
daylight under direct fire of enemy’s machine guns 
at close range. Here the men placed the pontoons and 
timbers together until exhaustion and casualties neces- 
sitated their relief by another platoon. 
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How many parallels has this operation in 
history? Company I, 38th Infantry, with on, 
of the Regimental Machine Gun Company 
covered the working parties of engineers /{ 
southern bank, but there was no bridgehead, 
one squad, north of the river. Yet it appears thy, 
the establishment of a bridgehead might havo joo 
achieved without much difficulty, for twice during 4), 
day patrols of engineers and men of Company | wer 
able to cross the river in skiffs, seize German bridge 


litar 
‘latoo, 
tached 
mM the 


t ever 


timbers and pontoons, and tow them back. Indeed. , 
much enemy material was used in the construction o: 
the bridge that the men were inspired to decorate th, 


completed work with a large sign bearing the 4». 
propriate legend ‘‘Made in Germany.’’ 


Mezy 
Shortly after dark on July 21 came the orders fo 
the crossing of the Marne. The 3d Battalion, 38th Ip. 
fantry, was to be the first unit to cross and was to as. 
semble in Mezy by midight. 
At 9:00 P.M., in accordance with orders, the Ist anj 
2d Platoons (on the river) moved out along the rail- 


road track for Mezy. At about the same time the Ger. 
man batteries opened a bombardment of Mezy and its 
approaches. This continued without abatemen 


throughout the night. When the men reached Mey 
they lay down in the gutters along the streets or 
huddled behind walls and in the cellars of demolished 
buildings. The town was already in ruins and much 
of what remained standing at dusk on the 2]st was 
level with the ground at dawn of the 22d. By 11:0 
P.M. the whole battalion had arrived, and thencefor- 
ward every niche in the small town had a man or two 
crouching in it. 

The bridge was not completed by midnight, whic! 
caused a two-hour postponement of the crossing 
Meanwhile, the shelling continued, filling the cavernous 
ruins of the town with the shrieks of shells and the 
thunder of falling walls—and casualties. The chureh 
caught fire shortly after midnight, followed in turn 
by three or four other buildings. By two o’clock the 
flames soared high above the town, illuminating in livid 
glow the streets, the fields beyond, and the busy scene 
at the river. The concussions of bursting shells, the 
devil’s tattoo of machine guns, and the livid flames 
made the night a terrible ordeal which no man could 
survive without mental, if not physical damage. 

The officers moved among their men watching and 
encouraging them. It became obvious as the night 
progressed that the men felt that they were being 
tortured without good cause. Certainly their irritation 
was as great as their fear. If the bridge could not be 
finished by midnight, why had they been brought here! 
Or, having arrived and finding the bridge only half 
finished, why had they been required to remain in this 
blazing inferno? Yet in spite of the casualties and the 
irritation caused by being held helpless under fire, 
there is no record that a single man in the battalion 
left Mezy that night. To be concluded in July-August 
Issue. 
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Tactical Instruction Indoors 


By An Infantry Officer 


h - YHERE’S your sand table?’’ asked the visit- 
° \ ing officer. 
‘*T haven’t any.”’ 
el 


y, you ought to have one. Haven’t you been to 
Benning? Don’t you know how to make one? What 
» vou do for indoor instruction in tacties?’’ 

‘T use a map.”’ 

‘But you ean’t do anything on a map. Soldiers 
ion 't know how to read a map well enough to get any- 
ching out of map problems.’’ 

Of course, my practice was all awry with certain 
abits and practices. The fact is that I never have 
ad a one track mind and never want to have one. I 
am critical as all get out, especially critical of estab- 
ished practices. I think them over and try to see what 
they are trying to accomplish and then wonder if the 
results cannot be accomplished in other ways a little 
jit better. 

One of the things which I consider not quite as 
valuable as we have all thought it to be, is the perennial 
sand table. It is wasteful of time and of effort. The 
abor of proper preparation is out of all proportion to 
the value gained. Then, too, it is condescending. The 
thing sits there in the middle of the floor and says: 
‘The captain had the lieutenant supervise the serg- 
eant’s making of me, because he figured that his 
soldiers were so darned dumb they had to have a 
facsimile of the ground. They cannot read a map so 


we have to give them a piece of earth. And I guess 
they are so dumb that the sergeant and the lieutenant 
and the captain combined cannot teach them how to 
read a map.’’ 

Well, I didn’t like the sand table so I tried some- 
thing else. This is the way it started. There was in- 
struction to be given in advance guards and outposts 
and defense methods and in attacks. It would take 
all an afternoon to make a sand table for a problem. 
The next morning it could be used. Then if a new 
piece of ground were desired, it would be all another 
afternoon to lay out the new terrain; and so on day 
after day, destroyed each afternoon the product of 
the previous afternoon’s labor. 

Why not a map? The Gettysburg sheets were not 
on a scale large enough to be seen readily throughout 
the room. They had on their faces a lot of unneeded 
details. They were too complicated for elementary 
instruction in tactics. Here is the 1920 edition of the 
Infantry Association’s text on ‘‘Minor Tactics’’ a 
series of excellent problems based upon the Emmits- 
burg sheet. There is the company pool table, sur 
rounded by high chairs overlooking the green cloth 
The ‘‘Captain’s Kidd,’’ as the men of the outfit called 
the son of the company commander, had a box full of 
toy soldiers. 

It took about three hours apiece to make a series of 
enlargements of parts of that map on a seale of four 
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feet to the mile, each to go with one of the problems down at it. Tell the four or five sergeants to point ow 
in ‘Minor Tacties.’’ The finished maps were simplified a hill, or a gully, or a stream line. Check up on thei 
from the originals. Superfluous matter was omitted. knowledge as to whether or not they know what a hil 
Trees were put in in green. Streams were blued. Con- looks like. Let me say here and now that after 
tours were black. Roads alone abandoned the conven- winter of minor tactics on these maps with a minimum 
tional sign language of the regulations. They were amount of time devoted to map reading as such, I was 
brown, bordered with black lines for improved roads. personally astounded at the high degree of ability i: 

It required a very few minutes to indicate conven- map reading demonstrated by the average buck privat 
tional signs, to point out the general lay of the land. in a company. 


And Captain Kidd’s toy soldiers demonstrated forma- All the value of the sand table was gained. In 
tions; they went through the situations of the prob- struction indoors in minor tactics was effectively con 
lems. ducted. In addition, there was no concession made t 


. This system has been used, and it has worked. The the alleged ignorance of the men:-.it was not assumed 
same maps can be shuffled around and used and re- that they could not read a map; they were taught t 
used, without the additional labor involved in making read these big and very simple maps. The drawing 
new set ups. When you quit a sand table, you erase done remained on sheets of paper ready to be brought 
your terrain. When you quit the pool table, you take out promptly when sudden showers drove the troops 
up your four-foot-to-the-mile map and roll it up and indoors. It took two minutes to set up a problem or 


it is still ready to use again on a moment’s notice. a representation of the terrain, instead of the two hours 
There are tremendous conveniences in this method of which might have been needed to prepare a sandtable 
maps. It can be effectively used in instruction in map The entire outfit was made without difficulty with a 


reading. Get off the pool table, spread your maps simple set of drawing pens. Its permanence is as 
around on the floor, four or five of them, with a couple valuable as it effectiveness. 
of squads under a sergeant around each map looking I don’t want a sand table. 














The C.M.T.C. Instructor 


By Lieutenant Virgil Ney, Infantry Reserve 











































ILE officer, who would be an efficient and capable 
| leader of C.M.T.C. students, must, in many ways, 
be perfectly familiar with all the duties ex- 
pected of him. If he does not know these duties, the 
(M.T.C. is no place for him. The major activity of 
these camps is the acquiring of knowledge by the stu- 
dents attending them and the Instructors are the 
teachers. 

As an Instructor you must be a man of several per- 

sonalities, namely—Commander, Teacher, Coach and 

Friend. If you cannot fit in with any of these classifi- 

cations, your tour of active duty will not be the profit- 

able and pleasant summer you are anticipating. Boys, 

it has been said, are unerring judges of ability and 

character. 

Personality plays a major part in the role of the 

Instructor as a leader of youth. He must be strong 

and foreeful. It is not necessary that you be aggressive 
to the point of being termed ‘‘a driver,’’ but you must 

know what you are to accomplish with your young 
men, leaving no doubts in their minds as to your de- 
termination and sincerity. 

The officer, who is weak in the exercise of command, 
will soon find that the task is greater than he. He, 
who achieves results with a group of forty or more 
growing boys, must be a disciplinarian and demand 
prompt and soldierly response to all orders and in- 
structions. In the past, officers, who have lead men all 
their lives, have been mediocre C.M.T.C. Instructors 
simply by virtue of the fact that they did not temper 
their discipline with patience for the errors and 
awkwardness of youth. Boys are quick to respond to 
the leadership of one whom they know is ready to aid 
and counsel them in time of doubt or trouble. The 
officer who ‘‘goes to bat’’ for his men will have little 
difficulty in matters of discipline. This quality is one 
that is especially necessary for the officer who is lead- 
ing boys many of whom are away from home for the 
first time. 

As a Commander, the C.M.T.C. Instructor must be 
capable of inspiring and creating within his men the 
desire for leadership. He must have the appearance 
and bearing of an officer. There must be no question 
as to his efficiency. Boys will not be bluffed into re- 
spect ; it has to be deserved. The officer who carries his 
I.D.R. in his hip pocket, instead of his head, will have 
many doubters. On every occasion he must reflect 
credit and dignity to his office. Yet, at the proper 
time, he must be able and willing to join in a laugh; 
in other words, he must have a sense of humor without 
being familiar with his men. 

Sarcasm and ‘‘bawling out’’ have little or no place 
in the methods of a Commander to impress men with 
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his authority. Personal conferences and suggestions 
are much more effective in correcting defects than the 
above means. A word of caution, given at the proper 
time, will be worth scores of respect-destroying scenes. 

As a teacher the C.M.T.C. Instructor must be pro- 
ficient in the Explanation—Demonstration—Execution 
method of teaching. The efficiency of his organization 
is the final reflection of his ability as an Instructor. 
Teaching is not particularly difficult, but one must 
possess the following requisites: 1, Knowledge; 2, 
Confidence; 3, Skill; 4, Enthusiasm. Taking these 
important factors in their order of importance, Knowl- 
edge is the basic foundation of all teaching. It is an 
absolute requisite. Study and time are the most cer- 
tain methods of gaining this valuable force. It has 
been said ‘‘that knowledge is power.’’ 

Confidence springs from the possession of knowledge. 
This vital factor has enabled men in the past to accom- 
plish the seemingly impossible. It will enable you to 
face your command with ease and successfully impart 
knowledge with certainty and effect. 

Skill implies facility in the doing of a particular 
thing. Indeed, the Instructor must possess skill. 
Without it his knowledge is not the valuable adjunct 
that it should be. In the military sense, skill means the 
concise—accurate and rapid presentation of the sub- 
ject to be taught. Boys, generally, think quite rapidly 
and the Instructor must anticipate their thought and 
mental progress. The slow plodding type of Instructor 
will have difficulty with C.M.T.C. training methods. 
The training schedule, at its best, is crowded and con- 
densed. Every period of instruction must be utilized 
to its fullest advantage. True, there are boys who find 
such a method too rapid for them. In this event it 
has been found wise to offer individual or voluntary 
instruction periods in which difficult points are clari- 
fied. However these periods should never conflict with 
the athletic schedule or any other camp program. Such 
classes as these are splendid for creating platoon and 
company morale and if the idea is not overworked they 
will be well attended. 

The Instructor’s safest measure to insure his skill is 
to each evening study the schedule for the next day. 

In many camps this is done at Officer’s Call, but the 
writer has found that individual preparation is much 
more effective. .Of ourse, the interest and initiative of 
the Instructor determine the value of such study 
Preparation of this kind will not only make the leader 
more skillful, but will give him that very important 
asset, Confidence. 

Without enthusiasm one cannot hope to succeed at 
anything. This priceless quality comes from the belief 
that one’s method and means for accomplishing a 
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definite task are right and the best in existence. To be 
enthusiastic about a thing, the doer must be an idealist 
and an optimist in regard to his activity. The C.M.T.C. 
Instructor who does not believe whole-heartedly in 
what he is doing, who does not enter into it with the 
spirit of a game, will have difficulty. 

Enthusiasm is contagious and not particularly diffi- 
cult to ineuleate, especially with boys of C.M.T.C. age. 
The majority have it before they report for camp duty. 
In some eases it will only require encouragement. The 
enthusiasm of the leader may make or break the morale 
of an organization. 

The resourceful commander will utilize the enthu- 
siasm of his men to accomplish many things at camp, 
in drill and on the athletic field—just as the coach uses 
it for building winning teams and spirit. 

As a coach you may, or may not function in an 
athletic capacity, yet in many ways you will furnish 
to the boys of your command the inspiration and ad- 
vice of the coach. There will be many problems in camp 
or on the athletic field which will require the mature 
judgment of a man. The giving of encouragement 
when needed, the backward boy coached on his de- 
ficiencies, the sick lad cheered up, all these count in the 
building of individual and collective morale. 

The Athletic schedule has great appeal to the average 
C.M.T.C. student, as all are required to participate in 
some form of athleties. If you are proficient in some 
branch of athletics, you will find this knowledge of 
much value. You need not be an athlete, but you must 
be interested in the athletic program. Each team 
within your organization should have your support. 
Be present, if possible, thereby demonstating that you 
are back of your boys’ activities. Keep score or act as 
an official—anything that will enable you to make a 
better contact with your men. The boy, who seems 
to have little or no precision on the drill field or lacks 
leadership in military activity may surprise you by 
managing the company ball team. 

The man, who leads boys will by his actions and 
treatment of them make friends or enemies. Obviously 
it is more simple to lead a group of persons, who are 
friendly, than to drive those who are resentful and dis- 
trustful. Boys call as Friend, the officer, who is fair 
and square with them and is interested in their well- 
being and comfort. The officer, who takes time from 
his golf game to right a mistake of the Company Clerk 
on the Pass List so that a boy may have a holiday, 
or personally visits sick lads in the hospital is building 
morale that will have friendship for a firm basis. 

From the view point of the boy the following bene- 
fits are derived from attendance at a C. M. T. Camp: 
1. Outdoor life—camping and hiking. 

2. Athletics—good health. 

3. Adventure—away from home. 

4. Training—shooting and association with fire 
arms. 

5. Friendship with other boys—team work and 
co-operation. 

Every leader in a camp of this nature must be fully 
cognizant of what the camp is trying to do, also what 





the student expects from the program. Such <yoy) 
edge is necessary in order that the Mission be rm. 
plished. Before and during the progress of ea D the 
Instructor should check on the above list to see | \at jp 
understands the spirit of C. M. T. C. so that ea: hoy 
in his command will derive the fullest benefit of };, 
leadership. He must not only see the progran ang 
mission from the Adult point of view; but he should 
never forget that the boy’s conception of eam) js g), 
Ideal. 

The average C. M. T. C. student may endure poo 
and inadequate leadership in his other activities. )y, 
when he signs up for a camp under direction of +) 
United States Army he expects the best. Obvious) 
the system of ten-day Instructors makes these camps 
a bit more exacting than those where the Instructor. 
were detailed for six weeks or the duration of camp. 
The Change-Over Period is the most trying part—the 
new leader must adjust himself to his predecessor’; 
methods, at least for a time—the outgoing leader j; 
leaving when the results of his work are beginning t) 
show. The difficulty about this system is the inescape- 
able fact that officers report for duty, who have never 
had such a detail before—they do not have the concept 
and vision of the C. M. T. C. method and mission 
The writer recalls the detail of an officer to this duty, 
who had no active duty since the World War. He 
was literally afraid of the task because he was wholly 
unprepared for such duty. No doubt, the men of his 
command felt his lack of preparation. This fault jas 
been somewhat corrected by the assignment of an ex. 
perienced Instructor to each organization as Executive 
Officer. This leader primarily helped the inexperienced 
by answering questions—giving hints and taking over 
command when necessary. 

As a trainer of future leaders, the Instructor must 
know the obligation placed upon him by his rank. 
Duty, above all, should come first in his valuation of 
things. When an officer is assigned a task—he per- 
forms it quickly and efficiently. He never leaves the 
scene of a duty until it is accomplished, and never 
depends on some one else to do it for him. He who. 
neglects the most trivial duty in time of peace, will 
be of doubtful value in time of war. Indeed, it is 
not easy to step out of civilian pursuits—don the uni- 
form and do all things correetly—no one expects that; 
but the Reserve Officer, who has the above concept of 
Duty and imparts it to others, will acquire the other 
military virtues without great difficulty. 

The C. M. T. C. is a potent factor in the health 
training of our youth—the fact that each boy under- 
goes a complete examination for physical fitness—is 
significant. These camps build health and also em- 
phasize it. If a month at a C. M. T. C. does no more 
for a boy, than teach him to stand and walk prop- 
erly—a great service has been done the Nation. [oys 
are taught the necessity of personal and collective 
cleanliness—the correct method of exercise and the 
place and value of athletics in the life of every young 
man. One of the C. M. T. C. slogans declares, ‘‘that 
every boy participates in some form of athletics each 
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As an Instructor part of your Mission is the 

and leading of your students toward proper 
ind living conditions. As a C. M. T. C. In- 
- your character must be worthy of emulation 
e under your command. Every boy unconsci- 
7 nitates his leaders and it has been said, ‘*That 
el er is caught—not taught.’’ From his associa- 
ith you every lad in your organization should 
me a better understanding of the terms, Duty- 
Honor Self Control and Manliness. 

Military training is the finest known for the acquisi- 
tion of obedience and respect for authority. Courtesy 
and consideration also spring from the discipline and 
order of military life. The precise, accurate use of 
the body and mind is one of the direct benefits of 
Drill. The training given at the C. M. T. C. tends to 
jevelop within the growing boy the ability to take 
care of himself and others, in other words—he is made 
«lf-reliant. The awkward boy soon learns to control 
his actions and to eventually direct the activity of his 
fellows. 

As a Drill Instructor, you must make every period 
interesting and valuable, so that each member of your 
organization will derive the benefits described above. 

Citizenship training is one of the corner-stones of 
the C. M. T. C. program. The virtues of the good 
citizen are defined and demanded by the camp schedule 
and discipline. The fact that the President has com- 
missioned you evidences that you are fulfilling the 
obligations of citizenship. That the growing boy be 
taught early the duties of the citizen, is very im- 
portant. Without it’s citizenship program, the C. M. 
T. C. would not be the effective movement that it is, 
nor would educators and parents support it so en- 
thusiastically. A month in camp gives to each boy 
a very practical lesson in good citizenship, not only 
through the special lectures and discussions; but his 
daily life. His relationship with his comrades, his 
respect for their rights and obedience to their rank— 
are much more interesting lessons than those found in 
a dry text-book. 

In the past some Instructors have looked upon 
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Citizenship lectures as more or less routine matters. 
This subject in order to be effective must be followed 
up by the leader. After lectures he should ask ques 
tions and encourage discussions. In some organiza- 
tions these sessions consist of short debates during 
Rest periods or breaks in the schedule. Occasionally 
the leader should talk briefly on a subject of Citizen 
ship. 

Prior to reporting for duty, the Instructor should 
prepare by giving himself a ‘‘refresher’’ course in I. 
D. R.—Customs of the Service 
and First Aid. 
should be secured and your part of the program 
studied. Extension courses are also very beneficial in 
preparation for C. M. T. C. duty. You must not re- 
port for duty, uncertain and ‘‘rusty,’’—depending 
wholly upon a short period of observation to put you 
in touch with the army again. 


Weapons and Hygiene 
A training schedule of the camp 


The Infantry officer, whose period of duty comes 
during the practice march or hike, should weeks before 
reporting, get himself in condition for marching. 
Nothing is worse for discipline and self-respect, also 
morale, than to see an officer limping around camp 
with sore feet and blisters, after a hike of ten miles. 
Such things have happened—much to the officer’s dis 
credit. 

In the matter of uniform the instructor must be ab 
solutely correct. A Reserve officer should have at 
least a complete field uniform. It is difficult for any 
one, especially a boy, to be impressed by a slovenly 
dressed officer. 

Duty as a C. M. T. C. Instructor is a responsible, 
serious and intensely interesting task. Successful com 
pletion of this duty brings great satisfaction. In con- 
templation, the thought that one has done his best to 
discipline—train and teach the value of proper living 
and good citizenship to a group of young Americans 
is very satisfactory and inspiring. 

To have had such an important part in the scheme 
of national defense makes one proud—proud that he 
has accomplished his Mission. 














On Foot Through the Cagayan Valley 


. By Lieutenant T. Q. Ashburn, Jr. 


‘*A tour of duty in the Philippine Islands is not complete without a trip through the 
Ifugao and Bontoc country. The natives, their life and customs, are far more in- 
teresting than the Moros of Mindanao and Sulu. Although the tribes are non-Christian, 
it is perfectly safe for a white man to travel among them unarmed.’’—MiLitary Hanp- 


BOOK OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


FTER days of preparation, arranging for 
A transportation, telephoning ahead for accom- 
. modations at rest houses, consulting with con- 
stabulary officers, hiring guides and purchasing food 
and equipment, we found ourselves at Bontoc, the 
jumping-off place for our great adventure. Three days 
north of Babuio, the mountain health resort of the 
Philippine Islands, we were already out of touch with 
civilization except for the single telephone line that 
connected out-of-the-way rest houses with constabulary 
posts scattered like needles among a haystack of moun- 
tains. 

Our trip up the zig-zag trail from Manila to Baguio 
had seemed like a dream. A winding ribbon of road, 
spiraling ever upward, chiseled in the bone of a moun- 
tain range, stood, an everlasting tribute to the dream 
and perserverance of an army engineer; the coolness 
and tang of the air an invigorating tonic after the 
muggy, fetid heat of Manila; the scent of the pine 
needles too good to be true! It all had seemed a dream, 
for one instinctively felt that two such extremes of 
climate and scenery could not by any freak of nature 
exist in the Philippine Islands; not even seven hours 
by automobile from Manila. And from the first time 
we saw an Igorote, clad only in a ‘‘G-string,’’ at No. 1 
gate, we thrilled to the lure of the primitive. Even 
after becoming accustomed to the non-Christian tribes 
we never ceased to feel a little catch in our throats 
when looking down from the clouds over ‘‘Happy 
Valley’’ or at the breath-taking scenery that a munifi- 
cent Creator had splashed throughout the Mountain 
Province to atone for his oversight in the other parts 
of the Philippines. Non-Christian or savage, one felt 
instinctively that this country must produce a finer 
type of people than the civilized lowlands. At least 
they were finer physical specimens, with magnificent 
limbs moulded in bronze and a primitive code which 
they lived up to! But I digress. 

At Bontoe we found our two cargadores waiting for 
us. Small, with high cheek bones and crystal-clear 
eyes, barrel-like chests, and arm and leg muscles stand- 
ing out like cords, they wore only a ‘‘G-string.’’ 
Grinning from ear to ear, they informed us that their 
names were, respectively, Dumlao and Amado. With- 
out bargaining beforehand for good rates, we engaged 
them on the spot and demanded that they take us to an 
**Oolog.’’ 

Striding ahead like two panthers, they conducted 
us to a long nipa shack, raised high off the ground by 
bamboo poles, and called to the girls inside who came 
to the windows and smiled shyly at us. So this was 
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an “‘Oolog!’’ This primitive shack, nesting amon; 
the pines, was where the unattached girls of the tribe 
lived and received their boy friends! Trial ma rriage, 
Modern? Bunk! For many thousands of years th 
people of the northern mountains of Luzon have prae. 
tised this custom. The picture of the two girls cla) 
only in banana leaves would seem to prove conely. 
sively that Mother Eve still roams the far corners of 
the earth ; at least in an ‘‘Oolog’’ if no longer in Eden 

We left Bontoe at 7:00 a. m. the next morning and 
had luncheon at Baluag Camp where we came across 
an old woman smoking a cigar as big as she was. With 
her scrawny neck and monkey face protruding frop 
an old ‘‘Mother Hubbard,’’ her cavernous cheeks and 
sunken eyes, and with one dirty bare foot peeping 
shamelessly from beneath her dress, she resembled an 
old scarecrow more than a human being. 

After partaking of a cold meal on the trail, our 
eargadores tried to work us by demanding more tha 
their schedule called for. Being ignorant of their 
customs, we agreed to pay them one peso (fifty cents 
per day for carrying our forty pounds of equipment. 
Being successful in their demands, they passed the 
word along and thereafter it was impossible for us to 
secure cargadores at the fixed rate of seventy centavos 
(thirty-five cents) per day. 

We learned later that some Americans had been in 
the habit of giving twenty centavos or less, extra, each 
day for chow money. As the Igorote seldom gets 
enough to eat, this is not a bad plan for getting good 
service, although it should be impressed upon them at 
the time that this is a voluntery gift and not a require. 
ment. We also learned that cargadores should be hired 
daily instead of for the entire trip because they are 
then both cheaper and fresher and there is less risk 
of them developing sore feet. But, unfortunately, we 
didn’t learn this until too late. 

In our baggage we had included some articles of 
barter such as tobacco, which the entire Igorote family 
smokes, matches, which are always eagerly received, 
buttons, greatly desired by the young men as orna- 
ments for their hats, needles, and perfume of the five 
and ten cent variety. While small change could usually 
procure what was needed, the natives apparently 
placed a higher value upon the above-mentioned arti- 
cles. 

After agreeing to pay our ecargadores what they 
asked, we continued on the trail and finally arrived 
that same afternoon at the private rest house of Mr. 
Sarol in Tinglayan. The term ‘‘ Rest House’’ was to 
all intents and purposes a misnomer for neither was 
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nor was it restful. A mere bamboo shack 
it differed from an ‘‘Oolog’’ only in size—it 
ler. Nevertheless, it was a shelter even if the 
carry away my sock which, in an unguarded 
| had left on the floor under the rough bench 
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Air View of Camp John Hay 


§ bamboo which served as our bed. Thereafter we 
learned that an iron-clad rule of the trail was that one 
must never leave shoes or clothing on the fioor at night 
on account of the huge rats that infest all the ‘‘rest 
Having served two years in the Philippines, 
| was prepared to have my socks carried off by the 
ants but not by the rats. 

The next morning we awoke stiff and tired, to resume 
our journey. The trip from Tinglayan to Bangad was 
uneventful except for our difficulty in making our- 
selves understood at Luboagan, where we desired to 
purchase a ‘‘Minook,’’ as Dan ealled it. Finally, by 
flapping his arms and cackling like a chicken and then 
by repeating the performance and squatting to give 
an imitation of a hen laying an egg, he managed to 
make himself understood. By the time we got the 
chicken, I was convulsed with laughter and the two 
cargadores were flat on the ground howling in glee. 
Even the natives were so tickled that the tears were 
running down their faces for the primitive gives way 
to his emotions unrestrainedly. I started to enter the 
nipa shack to pay for the chicken when the owner, 
gesticulating violently, motioned me away. Since this 
was the first time in history a native had ever refused 
money from an American, my curiosity was aroused. 
Later I learned that the bamboo poles laid horizontally 
on short supports to form a cordon around the house, 
which I in my ignorance had mistaken for a fence, 
signified that there had recently been a death in the 
family and that it was bad luck for the bereaved to 
have a stranger enter. 

After a weleome break of chicken in our diet which 
had heretofore consisted of sandwiches and flat-tasting 
boiled water, we celebrated by drinking some San 
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Miguel beer which had providentially found its way 
to this small barrio in Northern Luzon. Then in spite 
of a consuming desire for a mid-day siesta, we ‘‘hit the 
trail’’ and entered the sub-provinee of Kalinga where 
We were met by the ‘‘King”’ in all his glory. He had 
received word of our coming and was dressed for the 
occasion as the picture clearly shows. Fortunately, in 
return for a little ‘‘Cumsha’’ in the shape of tobacco, 
some perfume and a dozen large pearl buttons, we had 
no difficulty in persuading him to pose for his picture. 
I say fortunately because ordinarily the mountain 
people believe that an ‘‘ Anito’’ (evil spirit) looks out 
of the camera lens and that a shorter life is certain if 
the camera is pointed at them. Sometimes pictures 
can be obtained by getting the native to look through 
the finder, thus arousing his curiosity, while another 
photographer gets his picture. 

Finally, we left the ‘‘King’’ and pushed on to the 
constabulary station tucked away in the mountains of 
Luboagan where we spent the night this time in a 
wooden shack instead of a nipa one. With the ex- 
perience of the previous night still fresh in our minds, 
we hung our clothes on a rope stretched across the 
room and slept the rest of the weary. 

After breakfasting on fried eggs, secured from our 
friends the constabulary, we left Luboagan and on the 
way to Limus were spell-bound as the superb beauty 
of the country unfolded before us. Mountains, em 
braced by pine trees, climbing to the skies; a veritable 
stairway to Paradise! Breath-taking chasms that 
awed by their stillness. Gorge-cutting falls that 
babbled of eternity. Beautiful green rice paddies 
earved like wisdom teeth in the very jaws of the hills! 
Step upon step of rice terraces, tilled by the mighty 
earabao, plucking a living for primitive man from the 
very visage of Nature. 

Occasionally we would pass bands of Igorotes, travel- 
ing in groups of a dozen or more for self-protection, 
beating their ‘‘ Devil Chasers’’ (short canes slit like a 
clothespin so as to whang when struck upon the 
ground) to ward off the white man’s ‘‘Devils;’’ the 
women and children, with great loads upon their heads, 
turning aside their faces as we passed. 
Indians—Indians 


Igorotes 
Which were they? Were 
we in the Philippine Islands or in our own United 
States? It seemed hard to decide. 

At Limus, a small barrio, we met the man who 
mutilated himself in order to frighten his enemies. 
That he succeeded in striking terror in the hearts of 
all who surveyed him is well borne out by the picture. 
Pushing on to Pinueque, we met Major Dosser of the 
Philippine Constabulary who entertained us most of 
the evening with descriptions of the people of Apayao 
and some of their customs. 

It seems, according to the Major, that the tribe is 
known locally as the Isneg and they usually treat 
travelers very well. In some rancherias (towns 
ever, the people appear surly or suspicious. In others, 
they will all take to the hills or only a few men will 
remain. None of these things denote danger unless 
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large bodies of armed men congregate without women 
and children. 

Isneg do not care to give their names. No man 
should be asked directly what his name is unless the 
person asking knows him well and has forgotten it. 
Ask the man with him and the information will be 
forthcoming. 

No Isneg woman should be joked with or touched by 
anyone. We had to caution our cargadores about this 
for they had rather fancied themselves with the women 
in Bontoe. 

It is not necessary to drink bassi that is offered. If 
the traveler pleads that he is afflicted with a weak 
stomach, his refusal will give no offense. If a drunken 
Isneg insists that the visitor drink with him, the latter 
ean pretend to drink and all will be well. 

In some places the owner of a house will make ener- 
getic protests against the stranger entering. It is con- 
sidered an omen of bad luck for a stranger to set foot 
in a house where a child is expected. 

With all this useful information carefully digested, 
we left Pinucpue the following morning and had oceca- 
sion to gain some first hand information about still 
another Isneg custom. In order to get to Ripang which 
was to be our next stop-over, it was necessary to cross 
the Saltan River which at the time was high and dang- 
erous. After a great deal of persuasion we had the 
Presidente (Mayor) of Pinepuc build us a stout bam- 
boo raft for three pesos but when the raft was com- 
pleted, our two cargadores refused to set foot on it. 
We urged them in every way, at first with soft promises 
and cajoleries, then with threats, but all to no avail. 
Solemnly, they informed us that the death of a child 
forbids the father crossing a stream of any size for one 
year. It seemed that Dumlao had lost his four months 
old son less than a year ago and his boon companion, 
Amado, refused to go on without him. Finally, after 
much argument and a voluminous amount of interpret- 
ing, the Presidente came to our rescue and provided 
us with two other cargadores from his rancheria who 
guided us to Ripang where we were able to secure fresh 
eggs and a ‘‘Minook’’ from the Municipal Secretary. 


the Cagayan Valley May-J 
We left Ripang early the next morning in 
have luncheon at the Presidente’s house in 
where we met Diego Kinaguran, the most 
fighter in the Province. Small, grey-head 
piercing black eyes that still snapped in spit 
years, he beamed like a full moon when I ret 
his fame. Chuckling with pride that his exp| 
still remembered in far-off Manila, he told me 
had fought both the Spaniards and then the 
cans in the early days until he was defeated 
latter in 1905 and had to surrender his son, JJ 
the Provincial Constabulary Commander as a gy, 
antee of good faith. Juan was educated by (apta 
H. Knauber, Provincial Commander at that time. a) 
is now Sanitary Inspector of Apayao. The O)d Ma 
seemed very proud of his son and was quite (isa 
pointed that we had to leave without meeting him 
Before departing, however, we learned how Goverp 
Harris of the Mountain Province abolished head-hun 
ing in the ‘‘ Days of the Empire.’’ It seems, according 
to Old Diego Kinaguran, that when the governor firs: 
arrived in the Mountain Province, he found that t! 
first requisite of manhood was an enemy’s hea 
Neighboring rancherias were constantly warring among 
themselves and in each barrio the man who took t 
most heads was elected chief, by virtue of his prowess 
Gathering all the chiefs of the rancherias togetlh 
Harris told them that he represented the ‘‘Great Whit 
Father in Washington’’ and that they must adopt t 
white man’s customs and abolish head-hunting 
Indignantly, they arose from where they had bee 
squatting in a circle around the Governor and stat 
proudly that for generations they had followed t 
customs of their ancestors and that never would th 
consent to abandon this ancient and honorable custon 
‘*Very well,’’ said Harris, ‘‘if you won’t adopt m 
customs, I must adopt yours. Now you are all chiefs 
selected for your prowess in taking heads. I[ am 
greater chief than any of you and have never taken a 
head. Consequently, I am ashamed. Therefore, i: 
order to prove my power to you, I am going to tak 
the heads of all your dearest relatives! You can’t tak 
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for I have the Army and the Constabulary 
.e. Now think it over. Do I adopt your cus- 
lo you adopt mine?’’ 

sult was that head-hunting or rather the prac- 
olleeting heads publicly has been abolished to 
Throughout the recital of this tale, Old 
ran chuckled and chuckled as he recalled how 
had eaught him where the hair was short. 
being pressed for more information, the lovable 
in opened up and told us how highly the Igorotes 
ized their warrants as non-commissioned officers 
Constabulary. It seems that Governor Harris 
ed the Igorotes into Constabulary companies 
ade the sons of Chiefs first sergeants. One day 
rote ran amuck and killed a man in his own 
The first sergeant of the nearest constabulary 
ompany was sent to bring in the murderer. Now it 
happened that this first sergeant was the son of the 
bitterest enemy of the chief of the rancheria where the 
‘rime was enacted. Nevertheless, the people of the town 
not only allowed their hereditary enemy safe conduct 
ut actually captured the head-hunter and turned him 
wer to the sergeant because they had promised Harris 
to abolish head-hunting. 

On the way back to headquarters, the prisoner at- 
tempted to eseape and his captor shot him through the 
leg. Since this all happened on the mountain trail and 
the wounded man was much bigger than the sergeant, 
the latter was in a terrible quandary. His orders said 
to bring in the prisoner dead or alive and if he went 
back for help, the man might escape. Therefore, his 
duty was obvious; he pulled out his pistol and killed 
the prisoner. Then he reported to the Governor. 
Shortly thereafter, an enraged deputation from the 
dead man’s village called on the governor and de- 
manded the first sergeant’s head. Harris tried to ex- 
plain that the sergeant thought he was in the perform- 
ance of his duty when he killed the man but the visiting 
chief said ‘‘No, he was not! When he shot him to 
prevent his escaping, that was performance of duty. 
But when he killed him, that was murder. Now, we 
want this man’s head!’’ 
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Harris argued and argued and asked the chief if he 
wouldn't aecept ten pigs, twenty chickens and three 
carabao in exchange for the sergeant’s head; more 
than had ever been offered for one life! 

But the lgorotes stubbornly refused the offer. They 
demanded a head for a head! Finally, in desperation, 
Harris asked if there was nothing that would satisfy 
the tribe’s honor except a head. The natives conferred 
among themselves and then triumphantly announced 
‘*Yes! We demand either this man’s head or his war- 
rant as first sergeant!’’ So the governor had to reduce 
the soldier to a private and transfer him to another 
post to live down the disgrace. 

After regretfully taking leave of the Presidente and 
Diego, we pushed on to Banuan and from there to 
Kubagao, the capitol of Apayao where we made ar 
rangements with the constabulary officers to use their 
banquillas for the trip down the Abulug River the 
next day. 

This trip took us about eight hours but it was a wel 
eome relief from the monotony of hiking every day 
It was much easier to sit in a banquilla and let the 
scenery roll by as the current carried us downstream, 
even if our hearts did leap into our mouths several 
times as we miraculously dodged jagged rocks in the 
stream. The remainder of the trip from Tauit to the 
mouth of the Futol (dagger) River was uneventful and 
we spent the night in the house of a fat Spanish mestiza 
with three double chins who styled herself ‘‘Dona 
Castoria.’’ In spite of her bulk and Grande Dame 
airs, when once her tremendous inertia was overcome, 
she could make even a carabao steak, smothered in 
grease, taste good. 

From Dona Castora’s to Appari where we put up 
at the poor hotel of another Spaniard named Fer 
nandez was but a day by rowboat and before we knew 
it we were at our destination, the mouth of the Cagayan 
Valley! 

From that moment on our trip lost interest and we 
eould scarcely wait to get back to civilization and good 
food. Wasn't it Napoleon who said ‘‘An Army 
Marches On Its Stomach!’’? 
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A Foreign Student’s Experience With 
the R.O.T.C. 


By Su-Lee Chang 


RATEFULY he left the rector’s office and con- 
& gratulated himself on being permitted to be a 

visiting member of the Georgetown University 
Reserve Officers’ unit. He pulled the major’s hands 
while shaking cheerfully. It was an added distinction 
he thought that the authorities were so gracious as to 
give him the same equipments as what the rest of the 
boys have. He went home, put on the uniform, and 
walked back and forth in his own room with a childish 
gay. He really quivered with a new vibration. His 
mind, however, is serious, for the opportunity which 
he was having, was, in his way of thinking, unique. 

Several weeks passed unnoticed. Standing in line he 
seemed shorter than the average. Marching on the pa- 
rade ground he had to take quick steps to catch up with 
the rank. At times, the rifle wiggled right and left on 
his shoulder. Half of the commands given by the stu- 
dent officers seemed different from what he read in the 
manual. There were occasional rest periods with laugh- 
ing and joking. Soldiery is not a simple profession, 
he immediately realized. It requires, first of all, self- 
discipline. 

He called at the office of the military department in 
uniform. A feeling of cordiality and friendship has 
already existed between officers of the department and 
himself. Military courtesy in school seemed to be re- 
duced toa minimum. He knocked at the door and was 
admitted. He saluted the major and the captain and 
stood still. His saluting was corrected. Friendly con- 
versations followed covering a number of interesting 
topics. It became familiar. He almost forgot that it 
was a cadet talking to officers. But when he left he 
raised his hand smartly up and down and marched 
off militarily. A thought ran through his mind. It 
was not the major or the captain—who, in civilian 
clothes, are ordinary ‘‘Misters’’—but the system and 
the uniform that matter. They represent tradition, 
honor, and dignity. He learns, and is glad to learn, 
courtesy. One must be strictly honest in performing 
his part of the game. It is the living spirit of a mili- 
tary organization. 

The armory is a place of education. The fundamen- 
tals of sighting and target practice are taught to those 
who join the rifle club. He probably has no flair for 
shooting but he liked to try. And he did. He cleaned 
and oiled the rifle. Stretching on the floor, with one 
eye closed, he aimed and fired. There was no indica- 
tion where the first bullet) landed. ‘‘Hold and 
squeeze,’’ the captain said repeatedly, as he looked 
through the telescope. He held and squéezed; still he 
missed the target frequently. After long and arduous 
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practice he made the required number of poi: 
graduated to a more difficult position. There is 


iD 
prin 
ciple in doing everything. In this particular plage, 


mental cerebration is most essential. There must } 
close co-ordination between the mind and the bod, 


The temperature ran a new low. It was an ex 
tremely cold day. Like a sechool-boy he sulked ay, 
wanted to be excused from the day’s drilling. 


reached for the phone but dropped it before calling 
All marched to the gymnasium and practiced rif 
manual. The wind was howling outside, but the air 
was warm inside. Some of the boys grumbled and mur. 
mured, but they continued the drill until the hour ex 
pired. When one paused for a moment to think hov 
often we let outside forces smack at our lazy bone and 
submit ourselves timidly to the evasive and shirking in 
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of human nature, one is astoundingly sur- 
is not this a searching thought? 
are rifles, automatic rifles, and machine guns. 
es the first two thoroughly and knew a little 

other. Field stripping and assembling were 
eal with enthusiasm. One day they all went to the 
60 id fired. He is learning the technique of the 
s¢ rms. He never learns them as an art of aggres- 
“ It is wrong psychology. Many lectures were 
Jevoted to personal hygiene, public sanitation, military 
iaws and history. There is a wealth of information and 
facts in store for him. It is a way to knowledge. 
He observed to his satisfaction the entire absence of 
militaristic proselitizing and the high-powered preach- 
‘ng of ideas of nationalistic egotism which the pacifists 
fear. It is in reality an unsurpassed citizenship and 
personality training by methods known in military 
science. It helps to develop in the youth admirable 
qualities of self-discipline, courtesy and obedience, 
esprit de corps perseverance, mental and physical co- 
dination, a desire to know, and the ability to think. 
These qualities will stand anyone in good stead for 


individual as well as for national life. Love for one’s 
country is natural. Once the direct benefits of military 
training are given, authorities may rest assured that 
patriotism and a sense of duty will take care of them- 
selves amply well. 

To the mind of a foreign student wh, in his school 
days, knew nothing of such an opportunity, and whose 
country today presents the tragic scene of torn hu- 
manity, one of the causes for which being the lack of 
proper and rigid citizenship training, the indelible im- 
pressions created by the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps system are surprising, but natural. 


The writer of this article, while on duty in Washing- 
ton as a junior member of the Chinese legation staff, 
pursued a special course of instruction in the ROTC 
only, at Georgetown University. Mr. Chang withdrew 
from Georgetown in February, 1932, in order to become 
a flying cadet at Randolph Field, Texas. He is now 


receiving training by special permission of the Govern- 
ment.—THeE Eprror. 
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The Japanese Language Detail 


By First Lieutenant John Weckerling, Infantry (D.O.L.) 


HEN I was ordered to Japan ‘‘for the purpose 

W of pursuing a course of study in the Japan- 

ese language,’’ as my orders read, I naturally 
consulted persons whom I supposed at the time to be 
acquainted with conditions in Japan and with the re- 
quirements, aims, and scope of the language course. I 
was variously told that ‘‘the detail was a cinch’’; ‘‘a 
matter of four years leave’’; ‘‘why you will have a 
palace to live in, complete with tinkling brook, stone 
idols and lanterns, etc.’’ * * * ‘‘You can have a 
houseful of servants for $10.00, ete., ete.’’ However, 
my own idea in asking for the detail was ‘‘serious,’’ 
in a manner of speaking, but it was very nice of course 
to hear that things were so very perfect from the stand- 
point of the pay check. 

Nevertheless, I had visited Japan during 1925 and 
was not prepared to believe everything in regard to 
this haven for limited incomes. 

I do not intend to give the impression that living 
conditions in Japan are bad. They are not. For a 
time after the great earthquake in 1923 foreign houses 
were scarce and, when available, rents prohibitive. 
Things are changing, however, and foreign houses are 
being built rapidly and the number of foreigners in 
Japan is decreasing. Rents are reasonable and com- 
pare favorably with those of the United States. For 
that matter some may find the Japanese type of house 
not at all bad. 

Amusements are getting better and many things 
which foreigners consider indispensable can be bought 
in Japan with increasing celerity. However it is not 
the purpose of the present article to discuss living con- 
ditions in a detailed way but to give some idea of the 
Japanese language and the methods of study pursued 
by the officers who are detailed as students. 

The officer who comes out to Japan with the idea 
that this is ‘‘four years leave’’ is going to be just as 
disillusioned as the officer who thinks he ean rent a 
palace (with lacquer bridge) and servants complete for 
twenty dollars. On the other hand it is not entirely 
a four-year grind. 

The Japanese Language 

To begin with the Japanese language is one of the 
most difficult languages in the world. Up to the year 
400 A. D. the Japanese had no written language, but 
about that time a number of court scholars imported a 
part of the Chinese ideographs and applied them arbi- 
trarily to the Japanese words. The original idea of 
the Chinese character or ideograph system of writing 
was that of drawing a picture or characterization of the 
object supposed to be represented. However thru the 
centuries great changes in their manner of writing were 
evolved and they were shortened considerably. Never- 
theless to this day these evolutions may be traced or 
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actually seen in the case where the writing of 
acter has changed but little. 

Other invasions of Chinese ideographs oceur: 
were used in the same manner as related above. 
fore we find that the readings or sounds of these presen: 
day characters will have, in most cases, a number of 
Chinese and Japanese readings. However the grea; 
length of time that has passed since the adoption of 
these ideographs together with the fact that the Japan. 
ese mouth and tongue could not frame the harsh-sound- 
ing consonants of the Chinese, makes it impossible for 
the Japanese and the Chinese to understand each other 
today in speech. The general idea of written things is, 
however, understood. 

Of course the Chinese never adopted the Japanese 
language, so there is no reason for them to understand 
a Japanese talk, but the Japanese did have the tre. 
mendous influence of the Chinese ideographs and their 
sounds upon their language. They even did such 
things in their enthusiasm for the culture of the Mid- 
dle Kingdom as to use the pure Chinese sounds of many 
words and to put two Chinese sounds together to make 
them a Japanese word. Notwithstanding today the 
spoken languages are completely different and each 
must start from scratch in learning the other’s tongue. 

The Influence of Other Foreign Languages on Japanese 

With the limited relations with European countries 
due to the fact that Japan was not “discovered’’ by 
them until the 16th century and principally due t 
the exclusion of all foreigners by the Tokugawa Sho- 
gunate in 1639, there was little or no foreign influence 
on the Japanese language up to the opening of Japan 
by Perry in 1854 except for the extremely few words 
that have been taken from the Dutch and Portuguese 
traders and missionaries and adopted into Japanese. 
It must not be thought, however, that the vogue for 
things Chinese ever entirely waned and many scholars 
and educated persons even today are enthusiastically 
reading the Chinese classics and literature. With the 
opening of Japan to Western influences and the Res- 
toration of power to the Imperial house in 1868, there 
followed the events known to the world today so wel! 
that they do not bear repeating. The small insignif- 
icant Japan of 1868 (so thought of by foreigners 
hardly out of feudalism (in fact it was not abolished 
until a few years later) amazed the world by becoming 
a first-class power in a surprisingly short time. These 
events, of course, had a great effect upon the language. 
English has become the predominate tongue among the 
foreign languages and is taught in all schools. It is 
the technical and commercial language, and many 
words are adopted into the Japanese with a native ac- 
cent. 

The Army however requires their officers and non 
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ned officers to know the intricate parts of 
fles hine guns, ete., by the very difficult native 


Various Styles 
On the most perplexing things to foreigners is 
that in addition to the ordinary conversational 


Japa there are various styles, such as as the letter 
writing style, speech and literary styles. In each of 
nose stvles there are words, expressions and phrasings 
that : , peculiar only to that special style and which, 
if used for instanee in conversation, would sound ex- 
tremely ridiculous. 

Also in writing the characters the Japanese will not 
.s a general thing write them as they are printed in the 


newspapers. He will abbreviate them (in the approved 
gethod if edueated) or in his own style if he does not 
appen to know the correct way of abbreviation. The 


JAPANESE CHARACTERS 
Slightly abbreviated. 


characte £ 


Greatly abbreviated. 


@ & = 


ya 

zi 1 

style of greatest abbreviation called ‘‘sosho’’ (literally 
meaning ‘‘grass writing’’) looks like nothing clearer 
than snake tracks to the uninitiated, especially when 
written carelessly. At that many Japanese have con- 
fided to me that another man’s handwriting is almost 


entirely unintelligible in parts to them but that the 
general meaning can be guessed. 


The Language Course and Methods of Study 
The usual method of study is for the teachers to come 
to the homes of the students. The text books are those 
that have been written by foreigners who have made a 
long study of Japanese. Most students combine the 
study of these textbooks with the more pleasant direct 
method of learning to speak fluently, i. e., conversation. 
Language students are given a monthly allowance of 
$4.00, whieh is just sufficient to cover the cost of books 
ind to pay the teachers for two hours of instruction 
daly 
e present Military Attaché is, however, making a 
'ria’ of the school system and the three officers who re- 


| in Japan in October, 1931, are combined into a 
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language study group under an experienced teacher 
for the first period of six months. Classes are held 
daily except Sundays for a period of three hours—the 
remainder of the time being devoted to preparation 
and study. If this method proves a success it will 
doubtless be continued. 

Other than to be prepared to pass a comprehensive 
examination the student officer is very much on his own 
as to methods of study to be pursued. 

Most officers, especially those who are married, stay 
in Tokyo for the full four years with the exception of 


The character as written 


hundreds of years ago. The character of today. 


YAMA or mountain. The idea was 
of a mountain with three peaks. 


Ul KAWA or river 


* HI or sun, 


, MIZU or water. 
\ blance to river. 


KI or tree. Note the branches and 
the roots. 


z= 


Notice the stream. 


Notice the resem 


ONNA or woman. Note the resem 
blance to a woman carrying a bundle 
—the usual fate of women in prim 
itive times, 


KO or child. 


=p HH D 


DK 


HI or fire. Note the flames rising. 


UMA or horse. In the old character 
the legs, mane and tail can be plainly 
recognized. 


> 


TORI or bird. 
> yes 


the time spent in travel, duty with a Japanese military 
organization or when away for the summer. 
officers, however, frequently spend a long period of 


Bachelor 


time, occasionally six months, living in the interior. 
There are advantages and disadvantages to either 
method chosen and each must be considered by the 
students individually. 

Students are encouraged to travel about in Japan 
as much as possible. The railway fares are very low 
Official leave is not required for travel in Japan or 
Korea. 

During summer the climate of Tokyo is such that 
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intensive study, especially for those who have been in 
Japan concentrating on language study for over a year, 
is practically impossible. There are easily accessible 
mountain and seashore resorts close to Tokyo where 
cottages may be rented at a fair price rental which most 
officers will find within their incomes if managed 
properly. 
Sports 

Some form of exercise should be indulged in while 
studying Japanese. In Tokyo there is a large tennis 
club with which officers may affiliate at special diplo- 
matic terms. There are many beautiful walks in and 
around Tokyo. Golf is possible at Karuizawa, a moun- 
tain resort, in summer. Mountain climbing, hunting, 
skiing and skating can be had within five or six hours 
from Tokyo. Some students go to the Y.M.C.A. in 
Tokyo for handball or swimming. However the new 
American Embassy has a very nice pool which will be 
available in 1932. Members of the diplomatic Corps in 
Japan (which would include student officers) are per- 
mitted to ride horses of the imperial stables at specified 
times. Polo was started at the Japanese Cavalry School 
by a former language student and games are sometimes 
arranged between teams representing the School and 
the members of the diplomatic Corps in Tokyo. Good 
mounts are extremely scarce, however. 

Amusements 

There are no presentations of the legitimate drama 
in Tokyo in English except for the rather high standard 
of amateur productions of the Tokyo Amateur Dra- 
matic Club. However there are several good theatres 
presenting ‘‘talkies’’ of the latest vintage. At present 
building is a-talkie theatre which when completed will 
compare favorably with some of our own cinema 
temples. The Japanese are rapidly becoming adept in 
the production of ‘‘revues,’’ in Japanese of course, but 
which are done in the foreign manner. These are 
rather interesting, especially to those of the students 
who are fairly advanced in the language. The native 
drama known as Kabuki, may also be interesting ‘to 
advanced students. Among the Kabuki plays, however, 
the more modern ones are likely to have the greatest 
appeal to foreigners. Few care for the ‘‘judo’’ as an 
exhibition (known to Americans as ‘‘jiu jitsu’’) which 
is made extremely dull by experts, strange as it may 
seem. The defense is so good that the spectacular holds 
of ‘‘judo,’’ from the viewpoint of the spectator, are 
seldom seen. “Sumo,’’ the form of wrestling popular 
with Japanese, seems like so much pushing and tug- 
ging from the foreign point of view and is not very 
interesting in our eyes. 

Baseball is probably the most popular sport in 
Japan. However professionalism has not as yet entered 
the game to a great extent, hence the best games or 
the Japanese World’s Series are the Six-Team Uni- 
versity League matches and the annual Waseda-Keio 
matches. The latter two teams, even tho they do not 
win the championship, attract the largest crowds. 
This match, in fact a series of three games, might 
easily be compared to the interest of Americans in the 
Army and Navy football game. The Meiji Stadium 
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has been enlarged to accommodate 60,000 per 
proves insufficient when the Keio-Waseda mat 
played. The fall of 1931 saw the coming 0! 
league stars, Cochrane, Grove, Simmons, 
Frisch, O’Doul, ete., who played the best + 
Japan a series of games. As yet the Japan 
developed only one or two pitchers who could }\.)\q +), 
big leaguers down to a reasonable score, but t! 
and run bases with the best of them. The ma 
cisms of the big leaguers were lack of hitting : 
hustle and judgment in plays, but they praised the 
Japanese very highly notwithstanding. Quit, 
urally the games were well attended, especially 
Tokyo where tickets were at a premium. There shoy 
be another visit in 1932, certainly one in 1933 
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Group of American Officers and Japanese Officers 
of the General Staff 


Most of the big stars of the concert world come t 
Tokyo including European stars who seldom vis 
America. Galli-Curci, Heifetz, Paderewski and man) 
others appear here regularly. 

The radio broadcasting is mostly in Japanese and 0! 
no especial interest to foreigners except students w) 
listen in for the practice it gives them in Japanes 
However occasionally there is an evening of foreig: 
music by the Tokyo Symphony Orchestra. The latte 
organization also gives concerts. 

Social 

Officer students are on the Diplomatic List and are 
usually invited, with their wives, to the larger official 
affairs. To what extent an officer goes about socially in 
Tokyo is largely dependent upon his pay and personal 
inclinations. The requirements of study, too, do not 
permit of wide social participation for the first year 
or so. The officer himself will usually be the best judge 
of the amount of social participation he desires after he 
arrives in Japan. 

A certain amount of association with foreigners is 
however, in the opinion of the writer, not only desirable 
but essential. The idea that some may shut themselves 
off from all intercourse and plunge into desperat 
study is a mistaken one, I believe. While such seclus- 
ion may give an initial advantage it is certain to caus 
the too diligent hermit to become ‘‘fed-up’’ long befor 


his tour of duty is completed. It is easy to get 
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ige states of mind in the Orient, or for that 
-herever one is completely divorced from his 
-roundings, and this fact should be borne in 


mind the student or prospective one. 
Tl nguage students are always invited to the fol- 
" ficial parties given by the Imperial House- 


ld artment : 
\ Year’s Presentation at the Palace. 


Cherry Blossom Party at the Shinjuku Palace. 
anthemum Party at the Shinjuku Palace. 
The Imperial Household Minister’s Reception at the 


Hama Detached Palace. 


‘Contact with Japanese 

Contact at first with Japanese will be limited to 
teachers, servants, shopkeepers and the Japanese em- 
loves at the Embassy. It is extremely difficult to 
keep up relations with Japanese who will be a help to 
vou in your study of the language. The officer student 
will find that, for the most part, the ones that he will 
meet will all speak good if not perfect English, or if 
that is not the case, will want to improve their English 
at his expense. This will not discourage the energetic 
officer, however, for there are many Japanese of the 
type that he wants to meet and talk to who do not speak 
English, however few they may seem the first six 
months or so that the officer is in Japan. Some officers 
make arrangements with university students to ex- 
change conversational practice on an hour for hour 
basis. 

The Military Attaché arranges from time to time 
stag parties to which Japanese officers of all grades are 
asked and if the officer student is adept contacts may 
be continued with these officers. 

Cafés or ‘‘beer halls,’’ as they are known among the 
language officers, probably belong under the three 
previous headings at once, viz., Sports, Amusements 
and Contact. There are the modern tea house and are 
rapidly displacing, if they have not already actually 
displaced, the geisha, at least in the affections of the 
modern youth. If not visited too often they are an 
excellent means of assisting the beginner in the Japan- 
ese language in helping him overcome the first timidity 


in speaking and in finding out just how the common 
terms are used. After all the time spent with the 
teacher, while highly instructive, is apt sometimes to 
have its limitations. 


Tour of Duty with Japanese Military Organization 

The Mission in the Japanese language study is ‘‘to 
acquire a working knowledge of the Japanese lang 
uage.’’ When the officer student has been in Japan 
about two and a half or three years he is then sent for 
a six months tour of duty with a Japanese military or 
ganization, usually outside of the city of Tokyo. This 
duty will, if anything, tell the student whether or not 
he has achieved his objective in the language, as one 
is in constant association with the officers of the regi- 
ment to which assigned and there is much mutual 
entertaining, especially immediately after arrival and 
reporting to the Regiment and just before departure 
back to Tokyo. The language officers usually improve 
greatly in fluency, and the ability to conduct a conver- 
sation with persons of any grade or station during this 
assignment, tho they are apt to forget the minor aca 
demic points acquired from books. 

The Japanese Grand Maneuvers 

Generally officers are sent to the Japanese Grand 
Maneuvers to accompany the Military Attaché during 
the third or fourth years of their detail. 

Toward the end of the language detail the officer 
students are required to spend a short time in the 
office of the Military Attaché, as determined by the 
A.C. of 8., G-2-War Department, and the Military At 
taché. 

Conclusion 

The young officer of the ages around 28-33, who is 
anxious to have a ‘‘specialty’’ on his record in the War 
Department and perhaps attempt something out of the 
ordinary in the way of military duties, acquire a broad 
outlook of world affairs and to be able to witness the 
inner workings of one of the best armies of the world, 
not to mention the knowledge and understanding that 
comes of four years of residence in Japan and associa- 
tion with Japanese of all classes, can do little better 
than try for this most interesting detail 














Left:—Lieut. Weckerling and Officers of the Machine Gun Company, the Infantry School, Chiba, Japan. Right:—Prince 
Chichibu, Heir Presumptive to the Imperial Throne, Commanding his Company in the 1932 Tokyo Review. The Prince is a 
Captain, a Recent Graduate of the Staff School. 
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CoLoNEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD 


Section I —Personnel. 
Colonel C. C. Allen 
Lieutenant Colonel E. F. Rice 
Major ©. C. Stokely 
Major L. S. Hobbs 


Section IV—Arms and Equipment. 
Lieutenant Colonel E. Butcher 
Lieutenant Colonel C. H. White 
Major J. D. Patch 





Test of Kirsner Blankets 


HE Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Georgia, has 

recently submitted a report of test of the Kirsner 
blankets. There were two types of blankets submitted 
for test, one the 344 pound type and the other the 
2l% pound type. 

The Board found that there is no noticeable dif- 
ference in the exterior quality of the blankets at the 
end of the service test. They did not lose their soft 
texture nor did the nap wear off. The Kirsner 
blankets show more tensile strength than the present 
issue blanket, and exposure to the weather for a period 
of nine months did not materially damage the blanket. 

The Infantry Board concluded that the Kirsner 
blanket was far superior to the present issue blanket 
for Infantry use under both peace and war-time serv- 
ice and recommended, the Chief of Infantry con- 
curring, that this Kirsner blanket be adopted for 
standard manufacture and issue in lieu of and to re- 
place the present issue blanket. 


Status of Caliber .30 and Caliber .276 
Semi-Automatic Rifles 
R many years experimentation has been going on 
with a view to replacing the Springfield—bolt ae- 
tion—rifle with a semi-automatic rifle. 

In 1928, a War Department Board was appointed 
to determine the caliber of such a weapon. Prior to 
this time (1925-1926), a Garand caliber .30 and a 
Thompson caliber .30—both semi-automatic rifles—had 
been manufactured and tested. Later a Pedersen cali- 
ber .276 semi-automatic rifle was designed, manufac- 
tured and tested. It was a great advance over the 
other two rifles mentioned above and was fairly satis- 
factory in functioning and its suitability for the mili- 
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tary service. However, further experiment was 
deemed advisable and the field was thrown open to al! 
inventors for the submission of all semi-automatic 
rifle, caliber .276. 

The caliber had been fixed by the War Department 
Board after a careful consideration of all available 
caliber .30 rifles. This board was convinced that a 
caliber .30 semi-automatic rifle could not be made to 
weigh 8.75 pounds or less—the limit set. In its con- 
clusions the board stated that to obtain the rifle de- 
sired, it would be necessary to go to a smaller caliber 
than .30, but prescribed the reduction in caliber should sup 
be no greater than necessary. T 

A test of the semi-automatic rifles submitted proved latt 
that the Garand and Pedersen were the most satis- 
factory—both caliber .276. 

At this time, however, a foreign firm submitted in- 
formally a semi-automatic rifle of slightly larger cali- 
ber than .30—about .309—which was within the weight 
limit and which performed very creditably. 

The War Department Board then recommended 
that the Garand .276 be manufactured in sufficient 
quantity (actually 20 rifles) for test by the Infantry 
and Cavalry Boards. In addition, it was recom- 
mended that the new Garand ealiber .30 rifle of the 
same type as the Garand .276 be built by the Ordnance 
Department. After the test of the Garand .276 and 
the Pedersen .276, the Garand was selected as being 
superior. However, when the War Department 
Board’s report was rendered to the War Department, 
the Garand caliber .30 had been finished and proof 
firing indicated that it might prove satisfactory for the 
military service. 

The decision of the War Department was to the ef- 
fect that the Ordnance Department would manu/ac- 
ture enough Garand caliber .30 rifles for service test. 
It is believed that the decision was influenced to some 
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View From Left Rear 


Mortar Hand Transport 


STOKES-BRANDT MORTAR 


extent by the desire to have a semi-automatic rifle of 
the same ealiber as our present rifle and machine gun, 
jue to our large war reserve of such weapons and 
mmunition. 

The Garand ealiber .30 rifles are now being manu- 
actured. After their test a final decision as to the 
aliber will be made and out service may reasonably 
expect a satisfactory semi-automatic rifle to replace 
the present bolt-action rifle. 


81 mm. Stokes - Brandt Mortar 


HE Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, has 

submitted a report of test on the 81mm. Mortar, 
{-4 (Stokes-Brandt). In the opinion of the Infantry 
Board, the T-4 mortar as an Infantry weapon is 
superior to the 75 mm. smooth bore mortar, M2. 

The following advantages of the former over the 
latter were noted. 

a. Simplicity in design. 
». Cost of production. 

Superior functioning. 
d. Greater range. 
Greater accuracy. 


f. Speed in going into action. 

g. Greater mobility. 

h. Greater rate of fire. 

1. Greater destructive effect per pound of am- 

munition. 
j. Simpler training methods. 
k. Ease in shifting from one target to another 
In comparison with the M2 Mortar, the 
demonstrated that the T4 Mortar will increase the 
fire power of a battalion materially, while, at the same 
time, the weight of the piece is less and its mobility 
greater. It has all of the advantageous characteristics 
of the M2 Mortar—ability to handle area targets and 
targets on reverse slopes—while its additional range 
and fire power will make it invaluable as an Infantry 
weapon when artillery support fails. It can not, how 
ever, be considered as an effective weapon against 
tanks ; hence, it lacks the necessary and vital character- 
istic of an accompanying gun. 
The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of In 

fantry concurring, that the 81 mm. Stokes-Brandt 
Mortar be adopted as standard for Infantry use to re- 


tests 


place the standard 75 mm. breech loading mortar M2, 
and that further attempts to develop the M2 mortar 
he abandoned. 




















View from Left Front 


Round of Ammunition with Increment Charge in Place 


STOKES-BRANDT MORTAR 
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Sisal Halter Tie Ropes 


H fantry Board at Fort Benning, Georgia, las 
'. ‘ly completed a test of sisal tie ropes. The 
wed that the hemp rope is stronger and will 
sure to weather better than the sisal rope. 
How it is believed that other parts of the halter 
ai : before the shank breaks and therefore the 
e is considered quite strong enough for gen- 
era] yse as halter tie ropes. There was no pronounced 


al 
‘iffer e in the wearing qualities of the two kinds of 
ropes. The hemp rope is a little neater in appearance 
than the sisal rope. 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of In- 


‘antry concurring, that the manila tie rope be con- 
tinued as standard, and that the sisal halter tie rope 
adopted as a substitute for the manila halter rope 
and issued in lieu thereof whenever strategic materiel 
requirements dictate the necessity. 


Caliber .22 Machine Gun 


HE Ordnance Department has developed a very 

promising .22 caliber machine gun (Browning .30 
caliber machine gun modified). The appearance and 
action of the machine gun are such that to outward 
appearances the gun is a caliber .30 machine gun. 

The modifications consist of a .22 caliber barrel, 
which is easily removed. The barrel fits into a cylin- 
drical receiver about 6 inches long, at the base. The 
cartridge fits into the base of the receiver with the 
bullet extending into the barrel. When fired the 
gasses operating against the barrel, which is rigid, 
foree the receiver to the rear, thus operating the 
mechanism. Modifications to adapt the gun to the .22 
cartridge have been made. The gun is belt fed and 
positive in action. Rate of fire 400 to 600 rounds per 
minute. It ean be fired upside down in which case 
the empty cartridges are ejected upward in a stream. 
Several hundred rounds were fired at Fort Myer on 
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March 3rd with no stoppages. The vibration due to 
firing is about the same as in the .30 caliber gun. 
Traversing and searching fire on the 1,000-inch target 
showed excellent results, 

The Ordnance Department anticipates manufactur- 
ing several of these guns, and it is contemplated that 
some of them will be sent to the Infantry Board at 
Fort Benning, Georgia. 

It is believed that the gun will make possible train- 
ing indoors or outdoors with a very reduced cost, and 
also antiaircraft firing can be conducted where range 
facilities are limited. 


Portable Anti-Tank Mines 


PON request of the President of the Infantry 

Board, the Chief of Infantry has asked the Chief 
of Engineers for 20 test portable anti-tank mines to 
be shipped to the Infantry Board. 

The Chief of Engineers has stated that 20 mines 
varying in weight from 10 to 22 pounds and safe for 
a dead load of 1,500 pounds will be delivered at Fort 
Benning in the near future. 

The general characteristics of the mine are: flat in 
shape, simple and safe fuze and detonating device, and 
a suitable handle to permit carrying of two mines by 
one man. 


Correction 


HE Inrantry JOURNAL desires to announce the fol- 
lowing error that appeared in the March-April 
issue : 

In the Infantry Officers’ Classification Change 
Chart, appearing on page 135, the figures pertaining to 
the change from ‘‘Superior to Excellent’’ should ap- 
ply to ‘‘Satisfactory to Excellent,’’ and that those 
shown from ‘‘Satisfactory to Excellent’’ obtain for 
the change ‘‘Superior to Excellent.’’ 





After Five Months Use 


SISAL HALTER TIE ROPES 
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The Foreign Military Press 


Reviewed by Major Alexander L. P. Johnson, Infantry 


Bouivia.—Rivista Militar,—October, 1931. 
‘*Information concerning the armies of South Amer- 

ica—Argentina,’’ by Lieut. Col. O. V. L. 

The military forces of the Argentine Republie com- 
prise three components: the Army of the Line; the 
National Guard, and the Territorial Guard. The Army 
of the Line consists of the active army and its reserves. 
Service is compulsory. Upon completion of their ac- 
tive service conscripts pass into the reserve and remain 
in that category until their thirtieth year of age. The 
National Guard consists of officers, N. C. O.’s of the 
National Guard and citizens between 30 and 40 years 
of age. The Territorial Guard comprises officers and 
N. C. O.’s of the Territorial Guard and citizens be- 
tween 40 and 45 years of age. 

The national domain is divided into five administra- 
tive military zones, to each being assigned one division 
and certain other formations and services. The divi- 
sion commander also functions as zone commander and 
as such shoulders the responsibilities incidental to 
mobilization, 

The division staff is organized in five sections: I. 
general staff; Il. recruiting and orders; III. supply 
and administration; IV. medical and veterinary serv- 
ices; V. military justice. The division consists of 
headquarters and headquarters troop; infantry head- 
quarters and three infantry regiments (each with one 
accompanying battery of four 75’s); one regiment of 
cavalry; artillery headquarters and one regiment of 
field artillery (four batteries of 75’s and one battery 
of 105’s); one batallion of engineers (pontoniers) ; 
ammunition and field trains, and divisional hospital. 
In addition, there are three independent cavalry bri- 
gades, two Alpine detachments and two regiments of 
Mounted Infantry. The cavalry brigade consists of 
headquarters and headquarters troop; three regiments 
of cavalry; one M. G. Squadron; one battalion Horse 
Artillery (two batteries of 75’s) and one detachment 
of Mounted Engineers (pontoniers). The Alpine de- 
tachments consist of headquarters; one regiment of 
Alpine Chausseurs; one platoon of Alpine Scouts; one 
battalion mountain artillery, and one company engi- 
neers (sappers). The regiment of mounted infantry 
has 2 battalions (19 officers and 360 men). 

The peace strength of the Argentine army is about 
5000 officers and 20,000 men. The first levy comprises 
250,000 men. The total mobilized man power of 
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Argentina amounts to approximately 700,000 Ofticers 
and men. Argentina has neither an antiaircraft yoy 
any coast defense system. The infantry armament jy. 
cludes the Argentine Mauser rifle, model 1909 ; the (Co); 
and Maxim type machine gun and the Argentine Mad. 
sen automatic rifle. All these use calibre 7.65 ammuni. 
tion. The cavalry is armed with the Mauser carbine 
using infantry ammunition, the lance, sabre or machete 
The artillery materiel represents a variety of models. 
some of rather old type. 

The cultural level of officers is high. Professiona| 
training is provided by the following institutions: 1. 
The San Martin Military Academy, founded in 1869. 
which offers a four year course of instruction to about 
1,500 cadets. Graduates assigned to the artillery or 
engineers are required to pursue a post-graduate course 
of two years. 2. The infantry, cavalry and artillery 
schools offering courses extending from 15 days to six 
months; and 3. the Superior War College, founded in 
1900, which offers a three years course in higher staff 
and command training to about 35-45 officers. In addi 
tion to these, there are also a school of military avia- 
tion, a signal school, a school for physical training and 
fencing, as well as a N. C. O. school and a school for 
musicians. 


Canapa.—Canadian Defense Quarterly,—January, 

1932. 

‘*General Pershing and the Battle of Hamel,’’ by W 

B. Kerr. 

The author takes issue with the statement in General! 
Pershing’s memoirs regarding the use of American 
troops by the British at Hamel, on July 4, 1918, with- 
out the consent of the Commander-in-Chief of the A. 
E. F., whose comment is quoted along with the details 
of the incident to the effect that it ‘‘showed clearly the 
disposition of the British to assume control of our 
units . . .’’ The author seeks to answer the query: 
‘‘did the British in the Hamel affair do anything con- 
trary to the will of the Americans involved?’’ He 
cites General Sir John Monash’s ‘‘ Australian Victories 
in France in 1918”’ (pp. 52-55) to show, that the Amer- 
ican 33rd Division had for some weeks been in training 
with British and Australian contingents, that this fact 
suggested the idea to General Monash to invite Amer- 
ican cooperation, and that he applied to the Fourth 
Army and secured permission to use 2000 United 
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sat ps in the affair. The author believes that 
5 a . . . . 

Coneral Pershing’s own version: ‘‘the British re- 
wencie é 

este . Read .. . to permit some of the troops 
ae -e part,’’ is ambiguous since the word ‘‘re- 


est’ plies an exercise of authority short of com- 
) he situation is, in the author’s opinion, clari- 
ead by Divisional Adjutant Huidekoper, whose ‘‘ His- 
oy of the 33rd Division’’ states that ‘‘General 
Rawlins n had asked permission of the Commanding 
General of the If American Corps to utilize certain 
American units in an attack which he contemplated 
yaking.’ The author attributes all responsibility for 
he incident to Major General Read, commander of the 
iI Corps who, knowing the orders he had received 
‘rom General Pershing, and the latter’s attitude 
towards the use of American troops, nevertheless, be- 
oved that he might allow himself some latitude in 
erring out instructions. ‘‘ Accordingly he granted 
the ‘permission, probably wholeheartedly, and sanc- 
tioned the employment of eight companies, 2000 men 
¢ the 33rd Division, with the Australian Corps.”’ 
Upon reconsideration of the matter, the force was re- 
inced to 1000 men and General Monash rearranged his 
nlans accordingly. General Pershing, when informed 
of the plan, disapproved the same and ‘‘advised Read 
that our troops should not participate.’’ This left 
General Read in a difficult position, but he decided 
that ‘‘adviee’’ after all ‘‘was not imperative, and that 
he might let the matter stand.’’ 


On July 3, 


mand 


General Pershing, then in Paris, saw 
Field Marshal Haig and later called Read on the tele- 
hone giving him ‘‘further and positive instructions 
that our troops should be withdrawn.’’ At the same 


time Haig communicated with Rawlinson, and Monash 


as instructed that no American troops were to be 
ised. Preparations for the attack had progressed too 
far for sudden Monash protested, 
Rawlinson explained the situation at British G. H. Q., 
and as a result Read was informed ‘‘that no change 
could be made without orders from Field Marshal 
Haig,”’’ who, however, ‘‘could not be reached.’’ Field 
Marshal Haig, when informed of the situation, decided 
to let ‘‘everything go on as originally planned’’ and 
thereby assumed the responsibility for disregarding 
Pershing’s direetions. 


such changes. 


Nevertheless, the author con- 
cludes that Major General Read was primarily respon- 
sible for the employment of American troops contrary 
to General Pershing’s wishes by accepting Rawlinson’s 
invitation. Responsibility in the seeond place, the 
author believes rests upon the shoulders of the Amer- 
can Commander-in-Chief, because by his ‘‘advice’’ on 
July 2, ‘he had permitted Read the option of con- 
tinuing the Americans in the line of battle.’’ The 
author believes that there is ‘‘no evidence of a dis- 
position to control but every evidence of courtesy and 
consideration,’? and that the British acted contrary 
'o General Pershing’s wishes only when ‘‘foreed . 


either to eancel the operations or to use the Amer- 
leans,’’ 
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CHILE.—Memorial del Ejercito de 
1931. 
‘*‘Mountain Warfare,’’ by Major Ernesto Salbach 
From a tactical point of view mountains represent 
a highly specialized theatre of war. Their height and 
ruggedness, defiles, scarcity of roads and railway com- 
munieations, dearth of telegraph and telephone lines, 
frequent storms of considerable intensity and, in cer 
tain regions, the presence of snow perpetual or sea 


Chile, December, 


sonal, abrupt changes of temperature and numerous 
other conditions tax the endurance of man and beast 
to the extreme. These regions seriously affect the tech- 
nique of fire of all arms and they slow up considerably 
all military operations. Past experiences indicate that 
the tactics of lowlands are inapplicable to military 
operations in mountainous regions even though the un- 
derlying principles remain the same. 

In crossing the Caucasus, Alexander the Great lost 
50% of his army in six days. Hannibal, crossing the 
Alps in 218 B.C. lost 25,000 foot soldiers, 75,000 horse- 
men and 37 elephants, or 20°% of his effective strength 
while covering a distance of 300 km in 16 days. 
Francis | crossing the Alps in 1515, lost 47,000 in 
fantry, 2,500 cavalry and 370 guns, while the same 
feat in 1800, cost Napoleon 40,000 infantry, 3,400 
eavalry and 40 guns, covering a distance of 200 km in 
14 days. San Martin, Argentine patriot, crossing the 
Andes in 1817, lost 5,000 men and 16 guns, 10,000 
mules and 2,000 horses, covering a distance of 250 
km in approximately 13 days. These historic examples 
have inclined military leaders to the belief that the 
possession of a mountain frontier or the mountainous 
character of a country was sufficient protection against 
invasion, hence a small garrison would suffice for na 


tional defense. The World War, however, demon- 
strated the utter fallacy of this assumption. More- 
over, it proved the decisive importance of Alpine 


troops for mountain warfare. 

Winter and mountains, even Alpine regions have 
ceased to be the obstacles they formerly were to mili- 
tary operations by great masses. Thorough familiarity 
with the characteristics, handicaps and perils presented 
by mountainous terrain is essential to suecess. Far 
sighted peace-time training will materially reduce the 
hazards of war. Lack of such familiarity with the 
mountains, and the lack of suitable organization and 
training for mountain warfare were responsible for 
Enver Pasha’s disastrous winter campaign in the 
Caucasus in 1914-1915, which cost the Turks 78,000 
men out of an army of 90,000. Similarly the Russian 
army barely escaped annihilation in the Carpathians 
during the winter 1914-1915, while the Austro-Hungar 
ian army, accustomed to the mountainous terrain, suf 
fered no particular hardships campaigning at high 
altitudes in eight to twelve meters of snow. Italy 
being essentially a mountainous country, has since the 
beginning of the century sought to train her officers 
and troops in the tactics of mountain warfare. Italian 
troops so trained and acclimated rendered excellent 
services in the Alps, while troops from the south and 
from coastal regions not so trained suffered terribly 
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World War experience also indicates that while troops 
trained for warfare in lowlands and open plains never 
prove satisfactory in Aipine regions, quite the reverse 
is true of Alpine troops. Thus, the historic example 
of the Alpine regiments of Austria-Hungary. At the 
outbreak of the war this splendid body of troops was 
taken to the steppes of Russia where they successfully 
opposed the Muscovite steam-roller. 

At the beginning of the war Germany did not have 
any Alpine troops. She was compelled, however, to 
organize such units in course of the conflict. Ordinary 
troops were given special training in mountain warfare 
before they were so employed. Whenever conditions 
compelled omission of such special training, the conse- 
quences were invariably disastrous. 

Mountain warfare exacts of each individual a firm 
character, considerable gallantry, self-confidence and 
will to endure privations, sacrifices and the serverest 
hardships. The good mountaineer must have a power- 
ful physique and sterling morale that will enable him 
to subsist and keep going under the most adverse con- 
ditions. Mountains reduce considerably the importance 
of masses, of mere quantity. ‘‘Quality becomes para- 
mount.”’ 

Considering the mountainous character of Chile, and 
the historic facts reviewed, the author advocates the 
organization and training of the bulk of the Chilean 
army as Alpine troops. 


Austria.—Oecsterreichische Wehrzeitung,—February 

12, 1932. 

‘‘American-Japanese Naval Strategy,’’ by Naval 

Lieut. Hans Sokol, Retired. 

Considering the possibilities of a conflict between the 
United States and Japan, the author points out that 
even the purely geographical problems involved appear 
well nigh insoluble. Not even with British support 
could the United States establish an effective blockade 
of the Japanese Empire, hence to strike at Japan’s 
economic life is practically out of question. It is ob- 
vious, however, that a naval decision is necessary to 
determine the issues of a war between these powers. 
This means, of course, the necessity of offensive action. 
The natural objective of such an offensive would be the 
most vulnerable or the most accessible point of the 
enemy’s coast, unless indeed the opposing navies meet 
on the high seas. 

A Japanese offensive against the American coast 
(San Francisco or Panama Canal) would be a gamble 
as long as Hawaii remains in American possession. 
The distance alone is a factor which, in the absence of 
suitable naval bases, entails a risk no admiral would 
care to assume. The most brilliant victory would be 
barren of results. The situation is more favorable with 
respect to an American offensive using Honolulu as a 
base. Even so, it would be a very risky undertaking. 
Geographically, therefore, the situation is unfavorable 
for an offensive by either side. It leaves the possibility, 
however, of raids by single vessels. Thus the Panama 
Canal might conceivably be the objective of Japanese 
air raids or other attempts seeking its destruction. 














































The comparative strength of the Japanese » 
ican navies impose upon the former a defe: 
upon the latter an offensive role. Japanes 
raids or war on commerce could hardly inflic; 
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_ 7 , : ‘ Serio artill 
injury upon America’s economic life. It is hardly 7 Positi 
be expected that Japanese submarines could succg high 
fully emulate the example of the German U-bo.ts. The The | 


American naval personnel is technically super ior to ), the « 
Japanese, especially in the field of aviation w) ich does plane 
not seem to sit well with the Japanese. The victors of fight 
Tsushima may, however, have the advantage of mor), locity 
and tradition. Nevertheless, the author believes, tha; it comp 
is not unreasonable to assume that the intangible fact, putat 
of morale likewise restricts Japanese action to ‘‘ interio, tion | 
lines.’” The author concludes that ‘‘paradoxicy verti 
though it may seem, a naval war between these ty) the | 


powers would result in a draw,’’ and in the absens eerta 
of a possibility to carry the war to hostile territory the | 
such conflict is bound to remain one of diplomats. — aircr 

The picture would materially change were (re, of tl 
Britain to intervene on the one side or the other. Sye) nitel 
intervention would make available the necessary base V: 
for naval operations and open the possibilities of lan) SeSS 


warfare. British help would supply Japan with the shot 
means for offensive action, or it would enable the the 
United States to undertake extensive landing oper. diss 
tions in Japan or Japanese possessions. In the event mus 
of such a conflict, the author states, European public of 
opinion takes an Anglo-American line-up for granted mus 
‘*That,’’ he adds, ‘‘may be true today. The morroy of | 
however, is wrapped in darkness and may bring sur. sect 
prises.’’ for 
cre 


France.—Revue des Forces Aeriennes,—December bas 
1931. ma 


‘Military Aviation in Japan.’’ ae 


Since the arrival in Japan of a French military mis air 
sion, in 1919, Japanese military aviation has made con- fee 
siderable progress notwithstanding serious casualties. am 
In 1925, the Japanese Air Force was reorganized as an me 


independent arm. At the same time the suppression 
of four divisions permitted an increase of the Air 
Force and a modernization of its materiel. 

The Japanese Air Force consists at present of eight 
regiments and one balloon battalion. The organiza 
tion comprises 11 observation, 11 pursuit and 4 bon- 
bardment squadrons with a total of 267, 276 and 41 
airplanes respectively. Eleven bombers are equipped 
for night operations. In addition Japan has 39 train- 
ing plans. (Der Luft-Attache, April, 1931) 
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GERMANY. — Artilleristische Rundschau, — February, 

1931. 
“Opinions Regarding Antiaircraft Artillery,’ by 

First Lieut. Pickert. 

The author reviews an article by Major Vauthier, 
French Army, published in 1928 under the title ‘‘ Ques 
tions d’Artillerie Anti-Aerienne.’’ The object of that 
essay was to dispel the prevailing notion that there is 
something very obscure and mysterious about the fune- 
tioning of antiaircraft artillery. As a matter of fact. 
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.y states, a few hours of effort will suffice with 


the a 


the average person to acquire a fairly good working 
now! (ge of its technique. The fire of antiaircraft 
artill is uninfluenced by terrestrial conditions. 
Positions of antiaireraft guns must be accessible from 


highways yet be masked against ground observation. 


The high rate of speed of the moving target presents 
the only serious aspect of the problem. Pursuit 
planes, because of their high speed and irregularity of 


fight are particularly difficult targets. The high ve- 
ocit) the antiaircraft projectile offers a partial 
comp nsation for this handicap. Even so, in the com- 
putation of all firing data we must take into considera- 
tion the amount of displacement of the target laterally, 
vertically or in the direction of the plane of fire during 
the fight of the projectile. Effort is being made in 
certain countries, notably France, Great Britain and 
the United States to increase the effectiveness of anti- 
aircraft guns by means of increased velocity and calibre 
of the ammunition. The weight of mobile guns defi- 
nitely limits the possibilities in that direction. 

Vauthier insists that antiaircraft guns should pos- 
sess the mobility of divisional artillery, and that they 
should use the same ammunition in order to simplify 
the supply problem. From this opinion the author 
dissents on the ground that antiaircraft ammunition 
must of necessity and invariably will differ from that 
of terrestrial artillery. Medium antiaircraft guns 
must possess a high operative and a certain amount 
of tactical mobility. According to Vauthier, the 30- 
second fuse marks the practical limit of effectiveness 
for light and medium antiaircraft materiel. Any in- 
crease in the time of fiight of the projectile impairs the 
basic hypothesis, that the airplane travels approxi- 
mately in a straight line, at the same elevation and at 
a constant rate of speed. Small calibre rapid fire anti- 
aireraft guns and automatic antiaircraft guns are ef- 
fective at lower elevations only with very high velocity 
ammunition. This class of guns should possess the 
mobility of the infantry cannon because of the fre- 
quency of their employment in the front line. 

Range finding apparatus is of paramount importance 
to A. A. artillery. France abandoned the two-station 
system of range finding in favor of the one-station 
system because of the difficulty of maintaining com- 
munications. Suecess of the A. A. artillery depends 
upon the range finder and its effective and efficient 
use. According to Vauthier, the central fire control 
apparatus is likewise an important part of the equip- 
ment. He calls it the brains of the battery for it 
determines the firing data and transmits the same to 
the guns in usable form. Each battery should have 
two complete sets of this equipment, so that one may 
always be in reserve. Searchlights and listening de- 
vices are indispensable for night firing. An efficiently 
organized wireless communications net is equally vital. 
Frequently a delay of a few seconds in the transmission 
of information may have serious consequences. 
Vauthier also insists upon the provision of battalion 
fire control equipment to facilitate centralized control 
of the three batteries at favorable moments. 
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European opinion differs as to the organic assign- 
ment of antiaircraft artillery. Vauthier believes each 
division should have one organic light A.A. battery of 
four and one automatic A.A. battery of six pieces. 
These, in his opinion, will provide complete antiair- 
craft protection for the division. Others hold that A.A. 
units should not be assigned organically below the 
corps. German authorities believe that the division 
must be capable of independent action, hence it should 
have organic antiaircraft artillery. 

Immediate command over antiaircraft artillery is 
likewise subject of a lively controversy. Vauthier be- 
lieves that A.A. artillery should not be placed under 
the artillery commander or the Air Foree Commander 
as that would tend to relegate the antiaireraft artillery 
to second place. He advocates a separate Antiaircraft 
Artillery commander on the corps staff. 

The author observes that one of the outstanding 
tactical problems of today is the antiaircraft protection 
of a division in route column. Owing to the present 
state of development of aviation it is impossible to pro- 
tect the column effectively at every point against aerial 
attack or observation. The presence of an organic di 
visional antiaircraft unit would not improve the situa- 
tion materially. Road and traffic conditions will gen- 
erally prevent the leapfrogging of antiaircraft units 
along the route of march unless they be assured an 
absolute and automatic right of way at all times such 
as is enjoyed by city fire departments. In any event, 
it must be regarded as axiomatic that the traditional 
route columns of great length are altogether things of 
the past. Vauthier emphasizes the importance of ‘‘con- 
centration et surprise’ as the basic principle in the 
tactical employment of antiaircraft artillery.  Ir- 
regular, spasmodic bursts of fire are preferable to sus- 
tained action, while the dispersion of antiaircraft 
artillery will entail failure to even a greater extent 
than in the use of other arms. 


—Deutsche Wehr—January 22, 1932. 
‘*Japanese-American Incidents in Manchuria.’’ 

Arrest of an American officer in uniform and the 
maltreatment of the American vice-consul at Harbin 
indicate the impossibility of continued denial or ignor- 
ing of the existence of an actual state of war. It may 
be going too far to connect these incidents, caused by 
subordinates, with the Japanese High Command on the 
scene, or to consider them as deliberate expressions of 
Japanese contempt for the United States. Yet one 
cannot escape the feeling that the United States has 
lost considerable prestige in the Orient, and that as a 
result of her possible withdrawal from the Philippines 
coupled with her avowed pacifistic policy she will con- 
tinue to lose a great deal more. It is not thought that 
Japan is pursuing a policy of deliberate provocation, 
although it seems quite probable that she entertains a 
low regard for America’s indecisive foreign policy 
which may convey to Japan a sense of security. There 
still is a wide gulf between diplomatic notes and ref- 
erence to the Kellog and Nine Power pacts, and ener- 
getie action. 
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Great Brrrain.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution,—November, 1931. 

‘The International Situation—A European Danger 
Signal,’’ by Major E. W. Polson Newman, B.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

European nations are grouped in two camps. In 
the one are those nations which benefited territorially 
or otherwise as a result of the Great War, and have 
pledged themselves to a peace based upon the status 
quo. In the other are those nations which lost terri- 
torially or otherwise and, therefore, favor a readjust- 
ment of conditions. Notwithstanding these basically 
conflicting policies there is a general policy of inter- 
national cooperation. It is obvious, however, that Eu- 
ropean cooperation and the status quo cannot long 
continue to exist side by side. Sooner or later both 
groups will have to choose between peace, progress 
and economic stability obtainable only by a readiness 
to make national sacrifices if necessary, and inevitable 
war which is bound to result from their present deter- 
mination to preserve or redeem at any cost national 
possessions. 

Although the proposed Austro-German Customs 
Union had the appearance of a purely economic ar- 
rangement, it was in fact a significant danger signal. 
It came as a warning that the status quo created by the 
treaties of Versailles, St. Germain and Trianon was 
about to revive the old problem of the balance of power. 
The present mental state of Europe bodes ill, and 
nothing short of an imminent danger of another Eu- 
ropean war is likely to restore her balance of judg- 
ment. Much talk about disarmament generally pre- 
sages a serious crisis, and the present occasion may 
not be an exception to the rule. Perhaps, the imminent 
danger of war with all its consequences may have a 
deterring effect and incline European nations in favor 
of peace even at the price of certain sacrifices. The 
contention, that the maintenance of the status quo is 
an essential safeguard of peace is untenable in the 
interests of Europe. Enforced peace can only pave 
the way for future wars. The victors must be prepared 
to part with certain portions of their gains. Adequate 
compensation must be provided, however, for reasonable 
concessions made in an honest attempt to rectify 
grievances which arose from errors and injustices of 
the peace settlements. 

It is impossible to maintain the relative strength of 
European nations on the basis of 1918. Adjustment by 
sensible and straightforward anticipation is preferable 
to an otherwise inevitable clash of arms. The chief 
obstacle to such a course lies in the prevailing attempt 
to seek the impossible, of having everything both ways: 
cooperation and the status quo. In the words of Mus- 
solini, ‘‘the question of the Polish Corridor and that 
of the Hungarian frontiers are serious problems which 
Europe has to face today. The conditions imposed 
upon the Hungarians by the Treaty of Trianon cannot 
be regarded as justice . . . neither of these questions is 
easy of solution, but no solution is possible unless an 
attempt is made to find one.’’ 
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Huncary.—Magyar Katonai Szemle,—Septem)ber, 193) 
‘*Contemporary Problems of Rapidly Moving Troops,” 

by Major Joseph Németh. 

Rapidly moving troops comprise all elements of an 
army possessing greater mobility than infantry and 
non-motorized artillery. Without attributing pecyjj,, 
significance to such group of arms, the author Subjects 
to a searching analysis their special characteristics wit) 
a view to determining their proper tactical employ. ineres 
ment. rifles 

World War experience inclined military authoriti« ; 
towards the elimination of cavalry in favor of mor 
up-to-date organizations, such as cyclists, motorized jp. 
fantry, tanks and armored cars. The author belieye: 
that the ineffectiveness of cavalry in the World Wa, 
was as much due to high commanders who failed ty 
employ that arm properly as the traditional cavalry 
spirit which looked upon dismounted action with dis. 
dain and contempt. After the first flurries of adverse 
judgment, military authorities gradually came back ¢ 
a more sensible view as to the usefulness of the cavalry 
arm. It is now generally conceded that the time has 
not yet come when we may dispense with the services 
of the cavalry altogether. It still remains an importan: 
factor in reconnaissance. Air Service cannot obtain 
the detailed information commanders in the field must 
have. Such missions must necessarily be entrusted to 
ground troops. 

Cyclist units, though capable of greater speed than 
horsemen are largely confined to roads. As roads be. 
come impassable, or where they are totally lacking, 
cyclists quickly lose whatever advantage they possess 
over cavalry. The cycle pushed by hand becomes an 
encumbrance which seriously impedes the soldier's 
marching speed and reduces his mobility below that 
of the infantryman. Motorized infaniry, unless trans- 
ported in cross-country trucks, is similarly road-bound. 
But even under the most favorable circumstances 
motorized infantry, while en route, is highly vulnerable 
Neither can it see nor hear; moreover, it depends for 
its immediate security upon other elements. Armored 
cars are similarly handicapped although less vulnerable 
because of their high speed and protective armor. The 
cavalry alone is independent of roads and capable of 
performing the important mission of battle reconnais- 
sance irrespective of conditions of terrain. Similarly 
in pursuit and retirement the cavalry remains an in- 
dispensable arm. To be sure, modern battle conditions 
have made of the cavalry an arm of opportunity, hence 
it can accomplish its missions only when properly em- 
ployed and led. Cavalry training should, therefore, be 
based upon sound tactical lines. Close order drill is 
no longer of importance. The German cavalry drill 
regulations actually eliminated that phase of instruc- 
tion for units larger than the platoon. All cavalry 
drill formations and movements must be considerably 
simplified and harmonized with the infantry drill. 
Dismounted action needs to be emphasized. March 
endurance must be cultivated and developed. Cavalry 
must be taught to take advantage of darkness and fog. 
and it should strive to attain a high degree of efficiency 
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aissanee, security and screening operations. 
tion with motorized infantry, cyclists and ar- 
ould form an important part of cavalry train- 
rrent opinion favors a substantial increase in 
nower of the cavalry, although there is a di- 
of opinions as to how that should be accom- 
Some advocate an organic horse artillery com- 
for each regiment, others seem to rely upon an 
se in the number of machine guns and automatic 
The French eavalry regiment includes an 
armored car company. 

rhe subject of proper cavalry tacties still is highly 
ontroversial. authorities regard cavalry 
younted infantry and advocate its use as such. Others 
till believe that eavalry should remain mounted as 
ng as it ean accomplish its mission by doing so. 
Thus. Budeny, cavalry leader of the Soviet Army, ad- 
eres to the old cavalry doctrine that the trooper 
hould dismount only in case of absolute necessity. 
Prevailing opinions in the United States and Soviet 
Russia agree that cavalry action of the war of the fu- 
ire will be charaeterized by isolated combats of small 
nits scattered over a wide front. In both countries 
cavalry training emphasizes equally mounted and dis- 
younted action and includes mounted fire action. 


Some 


as 


The motor as a means of transportation is an im- 
wortant strategic factor, but it is wholly dependent 
pon road conditions and the state of development of 
the motor industry of a given country. Under favor- 
able conditions it confers upon the high command an 
important advantage. The motor in its tactical aspects, 
as in the ease of tanks and armored cars, raises the 
important question whether or not it should determine 
the tactical employment and action of the infantry. 
There may be situations, especially in operations of 
mechanized forees, when the motor will exercise such 
decisive influence. In most cases, however, this will not 
The seizure of ground, the capture of prisoners 
and materiel still remain essential elements of the mis- 
sion of every attack. These are normal functions of 
the infantry. Tanks can only assist in the execution 
if these missions. The author prefers a 10-15 ton tank 
carrying an armor of 25-30 mm thickness and capable 
of a speed of 15-20 km.p.h. Such a tank, in his opinion, 
will meet all requirements of open warfare operating 
either in conjunction with infantry or independently. 
Armored ears, though restricted to roads, can be suc- 
cessfully employed on reconnaissance, in the service 
of security, in pursuit or retreat, and in raids against 
hostile communications. Their great speed favors the 
element of surprise in their tactical handling. It must 
be remembered, however, that they are not capable of 
sustained action. 

In summing up the results and effects of motoriza- 
tion and mechanization, the author concludes that in 
the war of the future the engine will render valuable 
assistance but the time has not come when it can take 
the place of the fighting man. 


be so. 
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NETHERLANDS, 
1932. 
Having rounded out a hundred years of usefulness, 

this ably edited publication appropriately marks the 
beginning of its second century with a special Jubilee 
Number dedicated to Her Majesty, the Queen. It con- 
tains among others a number of articles suitable to 
the oceasion including congratulatory messages from 
the highest military authorities of the realm. May we 
add our felicitations with the best wishes for continued 
prosperity and success. 


— De Militaire Spectator, January, 


SpAIN.—La Guerra y 
October, 1931. 

‘*The New Military Laws of Soviet Russia,’’ by Lieut. 
Col. Beigbeder, Spanish Military Attaché in Berlin. 
The military laws of Soviet Russia, superseding those 


Su Pre paracton, September 


of August, 1928, contain the following provisions : 

1. Active military service is divided into four classes : 

a. A certain number of recruits serve two years with 
units of the active army. 

b. The majority of 750,000 men who become avail- 
able annually for active service, are enrolled in divi 
sions of the Territorial Militia. Their term of service 
varies from eight to eleven months according to the 
arm of service to which assigned. 

e. The remainder, after the requirements of the active 
army and the territorial filled, are 
assigned to special training cadres organized in each 
locality. 


militia have been 
These provide military instruction for one 
month each winter during five consecutive years. 

d. Specialist workers perform their obligatory mili- 
tary service of two years in factories and industrial 
plants producing war materials 

2. For the training of officer personnel military in- 
struction is compulsory for all students of universities 
and technical institutes. This training of 
courses of theoretical instruction and a period of prac 
tical field training of 3-4 months duration with some 
military organization. 
of instruction all candidates are subjected to an exam- 


consists 


Upon conclusion of this course 


ination and, if successful, receive appointment to the 
grade of platoon commander. 

3. Military service is a privilege reserved to work 
ers and peasants. 
ileged classes must, nevertheless, render some service 
to the state. Formerly they were obliged to pay a 
military tax. The new law, however, 
labor organizations in which those excluded from mili- 
tary eligibility must serve a period of two years. They 
are employed on public utilities and improvements. In 
time of war they are to be assigned to the auxiliary 
services and the service of the rear. 

4. The Ossoaviachim organization with a member- 
ship of five million conducts military training camps, 
schools, airdromes, target ranges, canters of equitation, 
ete. for the military training of youths of pre-military 
age along lines adopted by the fascist militia of Italy 
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Those not belonging to these priv 
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Third Brigade Machine Gun School 


By Captain Harry J. Collins 











Two hundred sirty-five officers and men trained 
for over two months averaging almost five hours 
daily, five days a week; 

All special duty men were returned to their 
organizations for the period of the school; 

No guard or fatigue, except as previously 
planned and agreed upon; 

No obstacles were permitted to interfere with 
machine gun training. 


HESE were the salient points that made the Third 
Brigade Machine Gun School of General Frank S. 
Cocheu a success, 

The school was divided into two subcourses known 
as the ‘‘Leaders Course’’ and the ‘‘Troop Course.’’ 
The latter was conducted during morning periods and 
included all personnel—commissioned and enlisted. 
It was conducted by company officers assisted by en- 
listed members of the ‘‘ Leaders Course’’ acting as in- 
structors for their own organization. Each machine 
gun company in the Brigade conducted the same 
training at the same time and place, each day, as pre- 
scribed by schedule. The ‘‘Leaders Course’’ was gen- 
erally conducted during the afternoons and kept the 
members instructed well in advance of the date for 
similar instruction in the ‘‘Troop Course.’’ It con- 
sisted of all commissioned personnel, all noncommis- 
sioned officers and four selected privates or privates 
first class per company. The ‘‘ Leaders Course’’ aver- 
aged more than eighty officers and enlisted men. 

In addition to the company officers, twelve reserve, 
three artillery and six air corps officers attended the 
school. 

The Schedule was arranged so as to provide progres- 
sive instruction ranging from elementary drill and 
mechanics through combat practice. 

Examinations were held for members of the ‘‘Lead- 
ers Course’’ in mechanics, elementary and advanced 
gun drill, instruments, direct laying and indirect lay- 
ing. These examinations, excepting mechanics, were 
more difficult than any given to the company officers 
class at The Infantry School during the past five 
years. All examinations were on a competitive basis 
and the standing of the companies within the Brigade 
was announced in brigade orders. 

The test of combat practice was conducted by means 
of a problem in which the entire company took part. 
Commissioned umpires were provided for each squad, 
section, and for the company commanders. Regi- 
mental commanders and staff and battalion command- 
ers witnessed these tests. 
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The final standing of machine gun companies withiy 
the Brigade was determined by giving to each subject 
taught, an arbitrary weight for each place from first 
to sixth inclusive. 

The field training at Camp Bullis consisted of prac- 
tical work in rough ground drill, problems in direct 
and indirect laying, night firing, problems in combat 
practice, involving gas and situations requiring the 
use of direct and indirect laying, and a competitive 
company combat practice problem drawn up and con- 
ducted in a manner similar to a proficiency test. 

Approximately two hundred sixty-five officers and 
men received instruction in the school. The ‘Troop 
Course’’ averaged one hundred eighty-four men for 
three and one-quarter hours for thirty-seven days; 
the ‘‘Leaders Course’’ averaged eighty-one officers 
and men for six and one-quarter hours daily for ten 
days. In addition, each company marched over one 
hundred miles as training in march discipline. 

Machine gun officers and noncommissioned officers 
(and many privates) in this brigade are qualified in 
every phase of machine gunnery. This includes not 
only the elementary firing of direct laying problems, 
the obtaining, calculating, applying and firing of in- 
direct laying problems, and tacties to include our pres- 
ent peace strength company. 

Of the equipment used, the azimuth type range 
finder was found to be the most unsatisfactory. It is 
inaccurate, obsolete, and breeds lack of confidence in 
all range finders. 

Instruction was given in the use of the sitogoneo- 
meter’ but the instruments were in such poor condi- 
tion that they could not be used for practical work. 

The machine gun prismatic compass was found to be 
inaccurate and presented a poor contrast with the aim- 
ing circle. 

The Mathew’s Mount is admittedly an improvement. 
However, for border country, and for antiaircraft fir- 
ing, the concensus of opinion is that it places the gun 
too low when in its normal carrying or firing position. 

Landscape targets were used only to demonstrate 
their value during inclement weather. 

It is felt that the regimental, brigade or higher unit 
machine gun school is the most efficient means of train- 
ing our machine gun companies. Until such time as 
all field officers are qualified machine gunners it is 
the only method by which satisfactory and uniform 
machine gun training can be had. The training in 
such school, however, should include only technique, 


2A few personal instruments that were serviceable were ob- 
tained from artillery officers and used for instruction. 
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tactics to include the machine gun company. Upon 
mpletion of this training the company should be 
formed in the battalion team for training in team play 
nder the battalion commander. While this is not in 
accordance with our present War Department policies, 

is the only plan that will work. The popular inter 
retation of our present War Department policy of 
attempting to train three different machine gun com- 
panies of three different battalions under three differ- 
nt methods in conjunction with rifle companies train- 
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The White Lines Running Out from Each Gun are Caused by Tracer Bullets. 
Moving up on the “Double” to Assist in the Defense of a Position which is being Hard Pressed. 
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Company H, Ninth Infantry (First Section) Firing a Demonstration Problem for the Third Brigade Machine Gun School. 


Left:—Squad of Third Brigade Machine Gunners 


ing of absolutely foreign objectives can end in nothing 
but discouragement and stagnation*®. There are those 
who will differ in opinion with the writer but ‘‘the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating’’ and the best 
trained machine gun units in our service today are 
those trained in machine gun schools. 


? Meaning the customary 100% markmanship, excellence in cart 


drill and mechanics and ignorance of all phases of machine gun- 
nery. 

Data for all indirect laying problems obtained by instruments 
no maps 
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LASS, TANK SCHOOL 1931-32 


First Row—ist Lt. O. C. Mood. ist Lt W. W. Robertson, lIsi Lt. A. J. Evans, ist Lt. R. E. Cullen. ist Lt. P. A. Pickhardt, Ist 

H. C. Burgess, ist Lt. G. E. Lightcap, 2nd Lt. E. F. Merchant 

Second Row—Maj. S. L. Weld, Lt. Col. C. B. Elliott, Lt. Col. W. Goodwin, Jr., Lt. Col. A. D. Chaffin, Col. W. B. Wallace, Ass't 
Commandant; Col. H. L. Cooper, Commandant; Lt. Col. F. W. Brabson, Lt. Col. E. E. McCammon, Lt. Col. P. B. Peyton, Maj. M. C 
Ss enberger, Maj. E. W. Savage, Maj. H. A. Wadsworth. 

Third Row—Maj. W. H. Jones, Maj. E. C. McGuire, Maj. B. G. Ferris, Maj. A. S. Balsam, Maj. A. P. Withers, Maj. L. W. Fage 
M W. A. McAdam, Capt F. M. Brennan, Capt. C. M. Parkin, Capt. J. I. Gibbon, Capt. C. J. Booth, Capt. A. J. Wynne, Capt. L. T 

rop. 

Fourth Row—Capt. J. L. Murphy, Capt. R. E. Tallant, Capt. R. B. Smith, Capt. R. I. Stack, Capt. C. A. Lundy, Capt. T. A. Retn- 

apt. L. D. Macy, Capt. J. A. Otto, Capt. J. R. Gage, Capt. W. M. Tow, Capt. W. A. Marsh, Capt. M. 8S. Curtis 

Fifth Row—ist Lt. R. A. Machle, ist Lt. L. A. Day, ist Lt. H. F. Hanson, ist Lt. D. L. Robinson, ist Lt. C. R. Smith, ist Tt 

Horne, ist Lt. L. B. Ely, ist Lt. E. H. Bowes, ist Lt. G. H. Bare, ist Lt. G. M. Nelson, Lt. Tieh-Ching Tang, Ist Lt. V. J. Tan- 
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Communications Training in the 
Fourth Brigade 


HE Fourth Brigade stationed at Fort Francis E. 
Warren, Wyoming, has developed a 
communications training which it considers outstand- 
ing in its thoroughness. 


system of 


The system was inaugurated, 
in part, last year, but this training season features 
have been added until it is comprehensive in its scope. 

The general plan includes schools for officers and 
specialists, communications exercises and 
post exercises. The scheme of instruction is progres- 


command 


sive including technical training in communications 
for officers and enlisted men, the training of com- 
munications personnel as a team, the technical func- 
tioning of unit staffs, the team training of unit staffs 
and communications personnel, first indoors and _ sec- 
ond in the field. 

Every officer is required to take eight hours of ¢om- 
munications training, this being given in the advanced 


course of the regimental officers’ schools. Ths in- 


struction follows as nearly as possible, the course of 
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instruction in the same subject given in the 
officers’ course at the Infantry School. 

In addition all battalion adjutants are req 
attend a school conducted by the Brigade Con 
tion officer four mornings a week from 10:00 t. 1} 
and lasting a month. 





a. m., In this school m« 
nieal training is given than in the regimenta 
to enable these officers to supervise intellige: 
battalion and to 
more efficiently if their battalions should be s 
detached missions. The scope of instruction 
ourse covered theoretical instruction in signa 


communications sections 


munication tactics, signal orders, and training 
ods and practical instruction including telepho: 
wire work, radio procedure, radio sets, message 
procedure, and visual signalling. 

The battalion adjutants’ school was held 
rently with the Brigade school the training 
communications specialists, the officers working in « 





for 


junction with the enlisted men in some subjects 
enlisted into three classes 
Radio operatons school, November 16, 1931, to Mare 


men’s school was divided 








CHAMPIONS ALL 
1. Basketball Team, Hq. Co., 2nd Infantry Post Champions, Fort Wayne, Mich. 


Area Champions. 
Baseball Champions of the 15th Infantry. 


3. Basketball Team, Hq. Co., 17th Infantry Post Champions, Fort Crook, Neb. 
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2. Basketball Team, 30th Infantry, 9th Corps 
4. Company F, Regimental 


1932 


Telephone school November 16, 1931, to 
29 1932: Message center school, November 
to January 29, 1932. The Brigade Com- 
m officer was in direct charge of the radio 
The Communication Officer of the First In- 
instrueted the telephone school and the Com- 
ication Officer of the Twentieth Infantry had 
of the message center group. 
irrently with the school instruction, communi- 
r command post exercises were held on Tues- 
The first Tuesday of each month 
served for exercises including the command and 


vs of each week, 



































as rt 


ws -ommunications personnel of the entire garrison of 
al Fort Francis E. Warren, consisting of the Fourth 
n Brigade and the Seventy-Sixth Field Artillery. The 
second and fourth Tuesdays of each month were used 
as Brigade Communication exercises and the third 


Tuesday of each month for Brigade Command Post 
exercises. 

During the winter this Tuesday morning training 
as conducted as map problems indoors, the command 
post set-ups being made in different buildings con- 
by telephone, radio and buzzerphone. As the 
weather improved in the spring, the scene of opera- 
tions was transferred outdoors. 


ected 


The command post exercises were prepared by the 
staff of the Fourth Brigade, the regimental comand- 
ers, Colonel Andrew J. Dougherty, Twentieth Infan- 
try, and Colonel Kirwin T. Smith, First Infantry, be- 
ing used as directors within their own regiments. This 
afforded these commanders an opportunity to see and 
correct any deficiencies noted in the operation of 
staffs and of communications. The field officers of the 
regiment were given opportunities to function as regi- 
mental commanders and the captains as battalion com- 
manders. During the period of these communication 
and command post exercises, the troops were in the 
individual, company and battalion phases of training. 
Sufficient officers were excused from the command post 
exercises so that this training was not interfered with 
and by the time the season for regimental and brigade 
training rolled around in May, staff and communica- 
tion personnel were thoroughly trained in the me- 
chanies of their operations, so that the two regiments 
and the brigade as a whole were fully prepared to 
function as efficient teams. 


HE value of the tentative regulations on indoor 
antiaircraft marksmanship as an aid to training 
is further evidenced by the excellent work now being 
done in the 5th Infantry, Colonel Lucius C. Bennett, 
commanding. 

During the past winter, the 5th Infantry installed 
two of the motion picture indoor antiaircraft ranges 
and carried out the training prescribed in the mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet, ‘‘Infantry Defense Against Air- 
eraft—Indoor Instruction,’’ issued by the Chief of In- 
fantry. The ranges have been in operation two 
months and all members of the command have com- 
pleted the entire course of indoor instruction in this 
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important subject. Colonel Bennett reports that all 
ranks are most enthusiastic over the method, and that 


it is a valuable aid in training. 
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Portland, Maine Publishing 
Portland Press Herald 


CHIEF OF INFANTRY SQUAD, CO. F, 14TH INFANTRY 

Front rank, Left to Right:—PFC. Reese Skidmore, PFC. 
Raymond C. Mossbacher, PFC. Robert R. Harris, CPL. David 
Fugate (Sq Leader). Rear Rank, Left to Right: PFC. 
Emanuel Moss, PTIC. Eddes Kirk, PFC. Lee King, PFC. Claude 
A. Powell. 


THE CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT SQUAD OF THE 
5TH INFANTRY 
Left to Right: Front rank—Pvt. Albert Demers, Pfc. Joseph 
Downey, Pvt. Frank Daniska, Cpl. Lewis Sampson. Rear Rank: 
Pvt. Rocco A. Macchio, Pvt. John E. Ferris, Pfc. Frank A. 
Namer, Pvt. Joseph R. Johnson. 


Company 


Moving Troops by Motor 


N experiment in moving troops for long distances 

by motor transportation was recently completed 
by the 29th Infantry in the course of a practice march 
from Fort Benning, Georgia, to Panama City, Florida, 
and return. The distance traversed by the troops dur 
ing the march was approximately 485 miles. The 
transportation of the motorized Second Battalion, sup 
plemented by several vehicles belonging to the com- 
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panies of the regiment, was utilized during the trip, 
which required eleven days. 

A unique method, which might be termed military 
hitch-hiking, was employed in the daily movement of 
personnel, At the beginning of the movement each 
day, one battalion of the regiment would be trans- 
ported for a certain number of miles in the trucks 
while the other proceeded toward its objective on foot. 
When within a few miles, generally from fourteen to 
twenty, of the next camp site, the battalion in the 
trucks was disembarked to finish the remainder of 
the trip on foot. The vehicles then turned back and 
picked up the other battalion, which had marched 
fourteen to twenty miles, and carried it to the day’s 
destination. In this manner the soldiers actually 
marched 135 miles, while the trucks covered approxi- 
mately 1,025 miles. The average speed maintained 
during the march of the two battalions, comprising 
1,233 men, was slightly more than eight miles an hour. 
The longest disfance covered in one day was 8814 
miles. 

Government motor vehicles included in the move- 
ment were 17 Class A FWD trucks, 2-ton; 19 Class 
B FWD trucks, 144-ton; one 114-ton Franklin experi- 
mental truck; one 11-ton Chevrolet truck; three 
%4-ton Chevrolet trucks; one G.M.C. light truck; six 
Ford touring cars; one Dodge touring car; one 1,000- 


gallon Colman tanker and one motorcycle. F 
gallon water tanks, four rolling kitchens, 
type, one experimental] rolling kitchen and 
gage carriers were attached as trailers to the 
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and troop trucks. 


The dependability of modern army motor 
portation was demonstrated throughout the j 
which was characterized by a remarkable 
from mechanical troubles. 
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HE following squads have been announced as mey 
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bers of the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team. 


Co. C, 25th Infantry: 
John E. Hall 
Junius MeMichael 
Richard Wagner 
Floyd Cannon 
Charles R. Dearman 
George Jackson 
Richard Johnson 
Eugene Williams 


Co. E, 25th Infantry: 
Bennie H. Woodward 
John Calloway 
James Dickerson 
William Labday 
John H. Ricks 
James L. Banks 
Willie Vick 

John H. White 
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Co. C, 31st Infantry: 
Charles Bradley 
Uno C. Gustafson 


Howard Hallandswort 


Roland Kelly 
Leo F. Ortlieb 
Elmer G. Peterson 
Alfred C. Robertson 
Rae Robinson 


Co. B, 33d Infantry: 
Louis Benoit 

John H. Campbell 
Eons J. Cadwalader 
Benjamin F. Davis 
Charlie Wells 
Oscar W. Alexander 
Edward Kennedy 
William Risico 
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Chief of the Militia Bureau’s Indoor 
Rifle Team Match 


HE Chief of the Militia Bureau’s Indoor Rifle 

Team Mateh was won this year by the team of 
Company F, 116th Engineers, Idaho National Guard, 
¢ationed at Rigby, Idaho, and commanded by Captain 
Lester E. Burt. They scored a total of 2,833 points 
out of a possible 3,000, which was 42 points ahead of 
the nearest competitor. 

This match was founded during the marksmanship 
season of 1931, during which year 33 States partici- 
pated. It was won by the team of Company G, 163rd 
infantry, Montana National Guard. This year a total 
of 40 States entered the competition and carried it 
forward to a suecessful conclusion. The units of each 
organization in the State fire a preliminary competi- 
tion among themselves and the champion organizational 
team is designated to fire in the State-wide match. 
At the conclusion of this firing the unit making the 
highest score is denominated the State champion team 
and their seore ecards are sent to the Militia Bureau as 
an entry for the national honors. The high team of 
all the States is designated as the National Champion 
and the members awarded a specially prepared silver 
badge. The champion team of each state is awarded 
bronze badges for each member, the team coach and 
the team captain. 

The relative standing of all the State teams entering 
the competition is shown below: 











Team 
Standing Unit State Score 
1 Co. F, 116th Engineers .. Idaho 2833 
2 Co. I, 116th Infantry ...... Virginia 2791 
3 Co. L, 167th Infantry Alabama .-. 28790 
4 16lst Motor Transport Co. ..Washington ..... 2775 
5 Co. F, 155th Infantry ... Mississippi ..... 2773 
6 Co. F, 122nd Infantry ...... ae 2764 
7 Co. I, 135th Infantry Minnesota ...... 2729 
8 Co, E, 164th Infantry North Dakota ... 2722 
9 Co. C, 153rd Infantry ...... Arkansas 2706 
10 Co, E, 145th Infantry eae 2701 
11 Co. B, 159th Infantry California ...... 2700 
12 Co. E, 121st Engineers ..... Dist. of Col. 2695 
13 107th Ordnance Company Michigan 2686 
14 Co. P, 133rd Infantry (aR 2664 
15 Co. G, 163rd Infantry Montama ....... 2642 
16 Co, I, 129th Infantry Illinois 2641 
17 Co. F, 124th Infantry RRR SS 2630 
18 Co, E, 174th Infantry New York ...... 2617 
19 Troop A, 104th Cavalry ....Pennsylvania .... 2610 
20 Troop K, 105th Cavalry Wisconsin ...... 2609 
21 Co. C, 150th Infantry West Virginia 2605 
22 Co. L, 143rd Infantry Texas : 2596 
23 Co. A, 110th Engineers Missouri 2591 
24 Co. F, 169th Infantry Connecticut 2547 
"25 Co. I, 101st Infantry Massachusetts 2534 
26 Co. G, 152nd Infantry ...... Indiana 2529 
27 Co. F, 299th Infantry ... Hawaii 2528 
28 Co, C, 134th Infantry Nebraska 2524 
“9 «Co. K, 179th Infantry Oklahoma 2522 
30 Co. K, 158th Infantry Arizona _ ae 
3] Co. E, 120th Infantry North Carolina 2500 
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32 Co. E, 158th Infantry Louisiana 2496 
33 Troop E, 11lth Cavalry New Mexico 2489 
34 Co. F, 1st Infantry Maryland 2481 
35 Troop I, 115th Cavalry .....Wyoming 2464 
36 Co. G, 157th Infantry Colorado 2462 
37 Hq. Co., 172nd Infantry Vermont 2447 
38 Co. E, 162nd Infantry Oregon 2435 
39 Co. L, 117th Infantry Tennessee 2354 


2260 


40 Battery C, 243rd Coast Arty. Rhode Island 








* All teams of the state authorized to fire on 75-foot targets 
at 75 feet with understanding that score would not be consid- 
ered for National Championship. 


Note: All targets submitted to the Militia Bureau were offi- 
cially scored by expert scorers furnished through the courtesy 
of the National Rifle Association. The above scores are those 
determined by them. 


National Guard Field Training Camps 
RRANGEMENTS for the field training camps of 
the National Guard for the coming summer have 
been completed in the Militia Bureau. The final de- 
cisions have been arrived at after extended consulta 
tions with the authorities of the several States. 

The camps begin about the middle of June and con- 
tinue through the first week in September. They ex- 
tend over a period of 15 days each, and afford the 
personnel of the National Guard an opportunity for 
field training and putting into actual practice the 
things they have studied theoretically during the 
armory drill training periods through the winter. 

The popularity of this class of military training is 
attested by the fact that the attendance at the field 
training camps last year was the largest in the history 
of the National Guard. This is attributed to two 
causes. The unemployment situation had something 
to do with it, but the fact that the National Guard is 
attracting a higher class of personnel was responsible 
for much of the splendid showing. Whole regiments 
showed up at camp with only a corporal’s guard miss- 
ing from its ranks and dozens of units included a ful) 
100 per cent. These young men are interested in 
National Defense. They feel that the training oppor- 
tunities provided are worth while and are willing to 
devote their time to it. Many of them spend the only 
vacation period they have during the year at the train- 
ing camp and calculate that they are amply repaid for 
their efforts. 

Te cover the expenses incident to the conduct of 
these training camps Congress has appropriated the 
sum of $9,609,553.00. This is a lot of money, but the 
returns are fully commensurate with the expenditure. 
Past experience indicates that it costs the Federal 
Government an average of about $56.00 for each citizen 
soldier who attends the camp. This includes the pay 
and allowances of officers and enlisted men, their trans- 
portation from home stations to the camp and return; 
the subsistence of the enlisted men based upon a ration 
allowance of 45 cents per man; the transportation of 
baggage and organizational equipment; the prepara- 
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tion and operation of camps during the training sea- 
son and dismantling them at the end of the training 
period, all of which includes the procurement of op- 
erating supplies, provisions for camp sanitation and 
miscellaneous expenses for camp utilities; forage for 
federally owned animals and those hired for the period 
of training; and the medical care and hospitalization 
of officers and men during camp periods. 

It is estimated that some 180,000 citizen soldiers 
will attend the camps this year. They will come from 
every State in the Union, the District of Columbia, 
Porto Rieo and Hawaii Territory. 


Recruiting Plans 


MONG the expedients for the procurement of 

suitable and qualified personnel for the National 
Guard, is one adopted by a unit commander in Con 
necticut that is producing desired results. 

His unit is maintained at authorized strength and 
he has a waiting list of considerable proportions. The 
applicants on the waiting list are invited to turn out 
for the regular armory drill periods of the unit where 
they are assembled in a recruit instruction and train- 
ing squad. 

A man, by attendance at this recruit training and 
qualifying in the basic requirements, thus earns his 
position on the enlistment priority of the unit. Those 
who evidence their interest to the greatest extent get 
the vacancies in the order of their activities and in- 
terest. 

The plan also keeps the regular members of the unit 
pepped up on their interest and drill attendance. 
They all know there is a waiting list of eligibles ready 
and anxious to take on in the outfit. They know, too. 
that unauthorized absence from drills without good 
and sufficient excuse will bring about their discharge. 
They also know that a lack of interest in their training 
and the activities of the unit will have the same effect. 

It is through these methods that the unit will keep 
down original enlistments to a minimum and will go to 
the field training camp with no recruits to consume the 
time and effort of instructors. 

The plan is commended for a try-out by National 
ijuard unit commanders who are so fotunate as to 
have waiting lists. 


Status of State Staff 


N Adjutant General inquired as to the status of 

the state staff and state detachment in the event 
of mobilization for a major emergency. The answer 
of Major General George E. Leach, Chief of the Militia 
Bureau, will be of interest to the National Guard as 
a whole. 

After citing the provisions of paragraph 4d. NGR 
15 ‘‘To provide administrative, sanitary, supply, and 
transportation personnel for mobilization and recruit- 
ing purposes for the National Guard in Federal serv- 
ice’’, General Leach said: 

‘*The mobilization plans for the National Guard de 
not contemplate that the officers of the state staff and 
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the enlisted men of the state detachment 
brought into the federal service, but will cv 
their state status, assisting in every way po 
entry of the National Guard of the state 
federal service. That having been accomp 
will be found necessary in many states to 
state forces for the protection of publie and priy,:, 
property and the enforcement of the laws of the gta:, 
during the absence of the National Guard in the fede,, 
service. In the event of the enactment of a selectiy, 
service act, as is contemplated, a great deal of the wor 
in connection with the administration thereo! with 
the state will fall to the state adjutant genera] an) 
the state staff. 

‘* Activities along the line indicated come within th» 
appropriate sphere of activities of the state staff ay 
should properly be covered in the plans made for ji, 
employment in the event of a national emergency 
the character referred to.’’ 

Based upon the above opinion and decision, tly 
state staffs and detachments will be organized ani 
trained with the idea of their employment as the state 
agency for the administration of any selective servic 
plan that may be included in future laws covering 
this activity. 


> tO be 
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National Guard Renders Signal Service 


OR the past several months a part of the National 
Guard of Texas has been on active duty in the 
East Texas oil fields enforcing law and order and 
carrying out the orders and instructions of the Goy- 
ernor of the State regarding the conservation of the 
resources of this vast oil field. 
At the National Guard Convention at New Orleans 
last December, Brigadier General Jacob F. Wolters, 
who commands the troops in the affected area, made 
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Thirteen Pairs of Brothers in Co. D, 143rd_ Infantry, Texas 
National Guard, Alto, Texas. The Company Mascot (in front) 
is a Third Brother. 


a masterful presentation of the subject of the enforee- 
ment of martial law by State troops, which was pub- 
lished as a part of the proceedings of the convention. 
He explained the situation in East Texas and illus 
trated his talk with actual experiences in the field. 

How well the Texas National Guard has carried out 
its mission is evidenced by the report of a Grand Jury 
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charged with the investigation of cond) 
oil field. 


of Greg 


In their report to the Judge of 

g County the Jury reported as 

nection with our investigation of this oil 

have been ably assisted by the military 

stationed in this field, and it is our firm 

the action of Governor Sterling in placing 

in this oil field, together with the vigilance 

Wolters, his officers and men, have done 

ep down offenees of this character, and have 

to protect the rights of the citizens than 

agency which might have been used, and 

at their presence in this community has been 

responsible for the orderly development of the 

We sincerely commend the Governor for his 

protecting the property rights of the people, 

also sincerely commend the officers and men 

ng the militia for their active and efficient 

viving us that protection. It is our hope that 

Governor will not withdraw all of the troops from 
a 

; again the National Guard of Texas has rend 

signal service to thousands of the citizens of 

State. They have gone about their task in a 

siness-like and efficient manner which reflects their 


RIFLE REST DESIGNED BY LT. 


training and morale General Wolters, his officers and 
men are to be congratulated on the splendid service 
they have rendered and in keeping up the time-honored 
traditions of the National Guard of the State of Texas 


Date of Federal Recognition 
NHERE are five dates which are involved in d 
termining the date of the Federal Recognition oi 
an officer of the National Guard. The latest of thes 
is the one which must be adhered to by the Militia 
Bureau as the effective date of federal recognition 
shown on Militia Bureau Form 3a which is the official 

authority for such recognition. The dates are 


1. The date of appointment by State authorities 


2 The date ot the completion ol the professional 
eXamination 

3. The date of taking the oath of office 

$4. The date of the existence of a vacancy fo 


which the appointee is assigned 
o. The date asked for by the State authorities 
The appointment of officers of the National Guard 
is reserved to the State authorities. Such an appoint 
ment may be made prior to the candidate’s qualifica 
tion for the office, or it may be made after such process 


has been completed. In the former case the candidate 





S. S. SMITH, 134TH INFANTRY 
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must go through the steps neeessary for qualification 
before he can be Federally recognized. In the latter 
ease the candidate, having completed all of the steps, 
received his appointment, takes his oath of office the 
same day, and is assigned to an authorized vacancy. 
The last date of this process is then the date of Federal 
recognition. If the candidate is delayed in taking 
his oath of office then the date of the taking of such 
oath becomes the date of Federal recognition. 

In case an officer, after completing the physical and 
professional examination, receiving his appointment 
and taking the oath of office, has to wait for a con- 
templated vacancy to occur, then the date of assign- 
ment to such vacancy becomes the date of Federal 
recognition. 


Budgeting Marksmanship 


UDGETS represent the trend of the times in the 
world of business where income is budgeted and 
sales operations are forecast through the same medium. 
The First Infantry, Maryland National Guard, com- 
manded by Colonel D. John Markey, has adapted the 
scheme of budgeting for the marksmanship activities 
of the regiment. They have taken the record of quali- 
fications attained during the target year of 1930 and 
through the budget process they set up the goal for 
1931, which was placed at figures considerably higher 
than those attained during 1930. 

It is interesting to note that of the 19 units included 
in the process, seven of them made or exceeded the 
budget figures in rifle marksmanship and the total 
qualifications were raised from 262 to 369; nine of 
the units attained the goal in pistol marksmanship 
and the total figure of the regiment was raised from 
162 qualifications to 242; the automatic rifle marks- 
manship did not show up so well with only one unit 
exceeding the budget set-up, however, there was a 
marked increase over the previous year; and all of 





May-June, 1939 
the machine gun outfits bettered their 1930 
but none attained the budget requirement, \ 
relatively high. 

It will be further interesting to note the att, ments 
of the units during the target practice season of 1999 
against the budget figures that have been se: up = 
the regimental commander. They are shown ' 
the comparative table. 


Wing, 
“TL Was 


LOW in 


Rifle Pistol Auto. Vig 
Qual. 1930 ..... 262 162 15 77 
Budget 1931 .... 418 242 63 108 
Qual. 1931 ..... 369 211 28 89 
Budget 1932 .... 454 276 63 108 


The results in the table above indicate that the 
budget scheme is producing results and its considera. 
tion is recommended to other regimental commanders 
of the National Guard. 


Rations for Materiel Caretakers 


ITH the construction of a number of warehouses 

at National Guard camps, a large amount of 
material and transport have been assembled at these 
places. Their rehabilitation prior to the summer 
camps is of vital importance. 

The question as to the matter of providing rations 
for material caretakers engaged upon this work has 
been put up to the Militia Bureau and the Chief of 
the Bureau has rendered a decision that will be of 
interest to all of the States confronted with the prob- 
lem. General Leach said: 

‘‘Under the provisions of National Guard Regula- 
tions payment of 75¢ per day to caretakers is author- 
ized for animal caretakers only, and there is no au- 
thority of law for the payment of subsistence to motor 
mechanies when employed as such. The only time 
that these men are entitled to subsistence at.Govern- 
ment expense is when they go to camp as enlisted men 
of the organization to which they belong.’’ 
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HREE hundred and fifty Beaumont Texas Reserve ed April 3, 1932, in the Tri-College Rifle competition 
Officers and guests were present at the formal mili- for the Reserve Officers Trophy at Peekskill, N. Y. 
tory ball on the Edson hotel roof, March 11, when This trophy was presented by the Manhattan Chap 
Commdr. Louis J: Gulliver, commander of the U.S.S._ ter R. O. A. to be competed for annually with service 
(Constitution and five of this officers were honor guests. rifles by teams from the Advanced Course R. O. T. C. 
The banquet and dance given by the Reserve Officers of New York University, City College of New York, 


was the last of a series of entertainment for the officers 
of “Old Ironsides’’ during her week in port on a tour 
of the Gulf coast cities. 

Capt. Brudge Kyle, C. A. C., president of the Beau- 
mont Reserve Officers Association and Mrs. Kyle ; Capt. 
(. P. Chapman, Infantry, D. O. L., Sabine district con- 
tact officer and Mrs. Chapman, and members of the 
dance committee and escorts acted as hosts for the 
oeeasion 

The honor guest list included beside Commander 
Gulliver. Lieut. and Mrs. H. D. Pendleton, Lieut. and 
Mrs. B. O. Killroy, Lieut. C. R. Criddle, Lieut. C. A. 
Swafford and Lieut. H. S. Butler from the famous 
vessel. 

Practically every branch of the service was repre- 
sented in the mest colorful military affair that had 
been held in Beaumont in years. Mess jackets and 
dress uniforms of the Army mingled with the frock- 
tailed dress of the Navy. 

Another list of guests included prominent local cit- 
izens who were generous in their praise of the evening 
accorded them. 

Attractive entertainment of dances and songs were 
provided during the four course dinner and dancing 
was also enjoyed. Following the serving of the dinner, 
tables were placed nearer the walk to allow more 
space for the evening dancing. 

The piece de resistance of the decorations was a rep- 
liea of the prow of ‘‘Old Lronsides’’ which enclosed 
the orchestra pit from which the Rice Institute or- 
chestra from Houston furnished music. The prow 
lecorations and first gun deck were followed to scale 
in constructing the miniature. Sails from the fore 
mast were billowed by fans specially placed. Nautical 
lags ran along the lower yardarm and from the boom 
to the mainmast. A profusion of flags completed the 
decorations around the roof, set off with colored bunt- 
ing. 

This was the first public affair attempted by the 
local association and the response of the officers and 
civilians laid the plans for another next spring. 


The College Rifle Competiton 


HE practical working of plans to establish closer 
understanding between the R. O. T. C. and the Re- 
serve Officers Association were splendidly demonstrat- 





and Fordham University, all located in the Metropoli- 
tan area of New York City. The conditions of the 
Trophy require it to be shot for annually until it shall 
have been won three times by one of the competing 
colleges. Normally this should require 5 to 7 years 
competition but the City College teams under com- 
mand of Colonel George Chase Lewis, P. M. 8. & T., 
have shown such marked interest and ability that the 
trophy has passed to the permanent possession of that 
college in the minimum time of 3 years as the result of 
3 successive winning teams. The competition also 
earries with it 5 medals for individual and team high 
scores each year and it is rather remarkable that all 
15 medals awarded for the three years of the compe- 
tition have gone to City College, sometimes by a very 
narrow margin. 

While CCNY has won decisively it has been in the 
face of stiff competition and in the 1932 match N. Y. U. 
lead CCNY at the first ranges and tied CCNY at the 
mid-way point and finished with a score nearly a dozen 
points higher than CCNY’s previous year’s winning 
seore. However the CCNY team showed an even great- 
er improvement over its last year’s scores and retained 
the trophy. The match was handled by members of 
the R. O. A. who acted as scorers, range officers and 
pit officers under the supervision of Major James A. 
Tobey, President Manhattan Chapter R. O. A. Among 
the reserve officers officiating were Captain Townsend, 
Captain John H. Travers, Jr., Ist Lt. B. E. Parker, Ist 
Lt. Replogle, 1st Lt. Maitland C. Harper and Lt. Har 
ris. The winning CCNY team consisted of Cadet Major 
Irving Hirschfield, 185, Cadet Major Jack L. Baum, 
179, Cadet Major Nathan Arenson, 178, and Cadet 
Captain Elliott R. Rippere, 166. Team total 708. The 
other teams consisting of N. Y. U. cadets, Steve Holt- 
ener 167, Stan Bearnan 168, John Post 178, Leslie 
Ysuffa 173, team total 686. Fordham University Cadets 
John Kouba 165, James Bodetta 164, Ed. Flanagan 
157, and Celso Malespena 147, team total 633. 

Special credit is due Captain Frank T. Madigan, 
Infantry, DOL, assistant P. M. 8. & T., at CCNY for 
excellent work in training and coaching the winning 
team. 

This competition has aroused keen interest in the 
student body of three colleges and has given weight 
and standing to the R. O. A., which will be reflected 
in future membership and social and official activities 
from ROTC graduates. 
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A fine spirit of cooperation with the other branches the third meeting, there were sixty-nine en 
of the army was shown by the New York National College Armory was crowded, and all se ' 
Guard authorities at Camp Smith under Major Gen- to get the lessons, lectures, problems, or a ‘hs 
eral William H. Hay, retired, in extending the privil- J might have to offer. There were too ma) 








eges of the range, bunk houses and messing facilities to plan a ‘‘weeding’’ process. Since the | ge LL, 
to the visiting R. O. T. C. teams and Organized Reserve the class was composed of college boys, (t! -. s— 
officers for the purpose of the match being College professors and non-college 6) le i P 
men), I knew the solution to the weeding tes yu 
; WORK. Within a month our class had dy od 4 Pages 
Troop School Successes twenty members, which I thought to be jus: 


have the same number now, and all are dili: 

interested. to 

| Pade September I asked permission of my Unit We have covered the following topies in class: yy») ritten 
Instructor, Captain Ernest Samusson, to organize problems; estimate of the situation; rifle 

a Troop School in Stephenville, Texas, and this per- ship; first aid and hygiene; courtesies and 

mission was granted. As Stephenville is the home of 


Ist Lieut. Forrest Jack Agee, 358th Infantry Reserve 


the service; and actual experience with troops. acti) 


the John Tarleton College, a military schoo] of two in all positions from the ranks to platoon leaders The St. dos 
years college work, I had a very inviting field to select members have kept up with their correspondence wo, om 4 
my men from, and we began at once. also, and by the latter part of May of this year, eig); a 

[ have never attended a Troop School, but 1 have of the members will be eligible for their commissions ooues 
had many ideas which I gained at Summer Camps, The others are lacking in age, and will have only | 
and I believed that if the men got what I would have wait for time to pass until their commissions wil] }y sand ¢ 
liked to have had that was not offered, I felt that the realized. 
school would be a great success. I have no criticism The work has been great in every way. The me ays, 
for Summer Training programs, for I have all of the bers, of their own will, have organized into a club In an} 


appreciation and sympathy for those who strive to paying dues, and having a social each month 


give all the work and time available for the making Such interest, if charged with the right enthusiasm de 
of soldiers in two weeks, but there were things that and spirit, will avoid such catastrophies as we exper 
were never offered that I felt I would have benefitted enced in 1917-18, for the citizens will have the peace relays 


by receiving. time preparedness that any nation must have to remair — 


We set Tuesday of each week as out time, and after intact and powerful. 





Photos by Signal Corps, U. 8S. A 


The National Sojourners, Colonel H. J. Matheson, Past Presi- 
dent of San Francisco Post No. 18, Presents the National Colors 
and a Chaplain’s Flag to the New Chapel at the Presidio of San 
Francisco, California, Lieut. Colonel Bowers Davis (right) of 
the 30th Infantry Accepts the Gift. 
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Poxy Express by Arthur Chapman. 
. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Paves. Price $3.50. 
or states that this is the record of a roman- 
ture in business. It is certainly an outstand- 

, n to the already splendid collection of books 
“itten on the early development of the Far West. 

In this book, Mr. Chapman gives a most interesting 

int of the development, conduct, and final failure 

the famous ‘‘Pony Express’’ that operated between 
s+ Joseph, Missouri, and San Francisco, California, 
rom April 3, 1860 to October 26, 1861. Whether the 
ea originated from some frontiersman reading the 
ries of the dispatch riders of Ghenghis Khan in the 
thirteenth century, or whether it came from the thou- 
nd dollar bet of Mr. F. X. Aubry, who claimed that 

‘ould ride from Santa Fe to Independence in six 

ws, or less, by using relays of ponies, is not certain. 
In any event, the agitation of the settlers in Claifornia 
or faster mail and news service between ‘‘the States’’ 
and San Franciseo finally caused the concern of Rus- 

_ Majors, and Waddell to work out a scheme of 
relays of fast horses and reckless riders, riding at 
reakneck speed, to carry mail faster than it had ever 
efore been carried in that frontier country. Up to 
the time of ‘‘The Pony,’’ the only means for the peo- 

e of California to get their mail was either by 
ieamer to Panama, across the Isthmus by pack mule, 
nd up the coast by another steamer, or by the long 
southern Butterfield stagecoach route. 

For some reason or other, the government at Wash- 
ington, when it allowed itself to be bothered with the 
mail problems of the Far Western territory at all, 
favored the long southern route. It was long a con- 
tention in Washington that the difficulties to be en- 
ountered in going over the snow-bound Sierra 
Nevadas and ‘‘The Great American Desert,’’ in addi- 
tion to the dangers of hostile Indians along the road, 
efeetually prohibited the carrying of mail directly 
west from St. Joseph, Missouri, through Salt Lake City 
to Placerville, California. It was admitted that the 

rthern route was a thousand miles shorter, but the 
‘ears entertained for its practicability gave excuse 

r political inertia to have full sway, and no govern- 
mental support could be obtained for it. However, 
ie willingness of buisness men of that period to take 
4 chance, and the adventurous spirit of the times, 
made this private concern embark upon what later be- 
me the ‘‘glorious failure.’’ 

By means of hundreds of riders and thousands of 
animals, at stations from 12 to 25 miles apart, and 
extending from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, 
Valifornia, the time period for carrying news from 
New York to San Francisco was cut from approxi- 
mately one month to thirteen days—and the people of 
the United States thought that the limit of speed had 
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Ever Been Lost 
With A Good 
Map In Your 
Hand? 


RIDICULOUS ?? 
YOU’D BE SURPRISED! 


cow 


**More attacks fail from loss of direc- 
tion than from any other cause.”’ In- 
fantry Drill Regulations (1918) of the 
A. E. F., Part 1, par. 395. 


Cw 


MAP 
RECONNAISSANCE 


gives all the information 
you need to make or read 
a military map or to inter- 
pret an air photograph. 


Cw 


Its exposition of the subject 
is clear cut and easily 
understandable. 


cw 


Supply plenty of the practice and 
you can be assured of 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


PRICE 
In Cloth - - - 
In Flexible, Waterproof 
Leatherette - - 


$1.60, Postpaid 


$1.80, Postpaid 


Your Name Stamped in Gold on Leatherette Binding, 35 cents 
a Copy (one line) or 50 cents (two lines). 


DISCOUNT FOR QUANTITY PURCHASES 
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OFFICERS’ GUIDE 


A Ready Reference Guide for all Components of 
the Army that Speaks Authoritatively on 
the Following Subjects 


The Army as a Career Customs of the Service, Courtesies, Honors 
The Army of the U.S., Military Policy Garrison and Field Service 

War Dept., General Mobilization Plan Foreign Service 

M-Day Natl. re 7a nee 

First Commission Riehl Gonpe Se eee ee 


Clothing and Equipage Company Management 


Education Mess Management 

Assignment, Promotion, Transfer Road to Success 

Leave, Pay, Allowances Discipline and Leadership 

Finances Management of the American Soldier 


An Up-to-Date and Handy Manual for the Officer Who is 
Seeking to Increase His Efficiency 


In handsome Library Binding—Price $2.75, Postpaid 
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1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











ENGRAVING 


CALLING CARDS WEDDING INVITATIONS 
DINNER CARDS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
STATIONERY 


OUR engraving needs can be met no more efficiently and 

inexpensively than by our service, specially designed to 
accommodate the Army. We register, file, protect and hold 
your plate, subject to your instructions. When you want more 
cards, just write or wire us. 


Descriptive style sheet and price list sent on request. 
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With specially made saddle equipment, 
wild horses selected for their speed and 
venturous and intrepid riders of ‘*The 


Do ‘tled back and forth over the 2,000 mile 

irdly a break in their schedule. The spirit 

hes xxpressed by the story told of the president 

iny who saw a rider going uphill at a walk, 

y in.” he yelled, ‘‘the company buys the 
horsé | furnish the spurs.”’ 

\ir Chapman livens his book with stories of indi- 


it is a great deal more than the bare recital 
tine of a business venture. It is a chronicle 
sho deeds of men, and some of them who are living 


lav | personally told the author of their exper- 
noes in the great days of ’60 and ’61, when they were 
riders’ or ‘‘exeeutives’’ of ‘‘The Pony.’’ From first 
last the reader’s interest is maintained. It is by 
» one of the most absorbing stories of the develop- 
ent of the West so far published, and it is recom- 


ended to all officers. 
ess #6 

Soon, THe Man or OruEaNns. By B. H. Liddell Hart. 
Little, Brown and Company, 1932. 463 Pages. $4.00. 
Captain Liddell] Hart’s latest work (which is far 
re than a biography) presents a World War book 
‘ high importance, albeit a rather irritating mixture 
f fact and controversial criticism after the event, with 
touches of philosophy by way of interpretation. For 
student it is of deep interest and value; the account 
end the student’s own knowledge from other material 
vill profitably combine to clarify the tortuous course 
‘ the Western Front campaigns and their mysteries. 
The more casual reader will find it no less interesting 


and stimulating. 

The question is irresistible: does Captain Liddell 
Hart find that any commander of the army of any 
nation engaged in the war did his job reasonably well? 
Petain seores higher than the others. Foch, against 
the background of the whole conduct of the land war- 
are in the West, with glimpses of the Eastern theatre, 
s shown inflexible to stubborness at the start, academic, 

is conceptions of his tasks changing but slowly from 
he doctrinaire stand of the Ecole Supérieure lecturer 
and disciple of Clausewitz; and always the incurable 
and often the superficial opportunist. With other con- 
eptions of these tasks could the Marshal have short- 
ened the war? Yes, if you accept Captain Liddell 
Hart’s views. 

Foch’s disappointment in the Treaty negotiations 
and in the Treaty itself, and his relations with Clem- 
enceau, are considered in illuminating detail. 

The Commander and the Man are drawn as persons 
of notably different traits. The theme of Foch’s spir- 
itual tie with Jeanne d’Are, expressed in the title and 
recurrent in the later chapters, fails of convincing; it 
isa pretty notion, but tenuous. An Epilogue, stress- 
ing the foree and the mysticism of his character, seeks 
tc evaluate the influence of his career; the key is found 
in the book’s closing phase—‘‘the suggestion of in- 
vineibility which beeame the fact of victory.”’ 

Captain Liddell Hart is rarely over-enthusiastic to- 
wards America’s part in the war. Thus we learn that 
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DISCOUNT if ordered through 
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Strategy 
The Culmination of Military Art 


x~* * 


DISTINGUISHED corps commander stated, 

“Strategy is a subject appropriate to all 

grades. It possesses endless appeals to 
thoughtful speculation, its possibilities for study 
are inexhaustible. There is no more effective 
way to acquire sound judgment and logical reason- 
ing than a mastery of the enduring elements of 
strategy.” 


~*~* * 


Fundamentals of 
Military Strategy 
By Colonel Oliver P. Robinson, U. S. A. 


discusses strategy from the viewpoint of the 
nine Principles of War and of War Planning. 
A valuable and interesting development is the 
illustration of all important points by historical 
examples. 


Price $2.50, Postpaid 
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Reduced 
Prices! 


On Standard Works 
of 


Military Interest 


The following standard works, pub- 
lished by us, are offered at prices 
considerably below those at which 
they were formerly sold. 


Fundamentals of Military Strategy $2.50 


Reserve Officers’ Examiner 1.50 
Drill and Evolutions of the Band 1.50 
Thirty Minute Talks 1.50 
The Marne Miracle 1.00 
Terrain Exercises 1.50 


The above prices are postpaid 


Cow 


A discount of 10% (postpaid) will be allowed on 
orders for any five books of any of above titles 
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the essential contribution of the A. E. F. ¢, 
minating on November 11, 1918. was 
double-size divisions. As for craftsmans) 
evidence of hurried work, though for the m 
study is readable, vivid, more than exeellen; | 
trast, a mawkish, labored bit notes ‘‘the , 
ternal crisis’’ when Foch was born! 

There is an index, and a well-selected y, 
vibliography which includes American and 
sources. 
















































Germay 
JAPAN’S SpectaL Posirion In MANcHURIA: 39] pages 
Price $3.00. Tre INTERNATIONAL LEGAL Sriqrs 
THE KwantuNe LEASED TERRITORY: 2:33 pages 
Price $2.25. JAPANESE JURISDICTION IN Tip Sewn 
Manecnurta Ramway Areas; 315 pages. Pri, 
$3.00. Written by C. Walter Young. Published | 
the Johns Hopkins Press of Baltimore, Md. 193] 
Dr. Young presents three studies of the jurisdictiy 
of Japan in Manchuria and her international! leoal 


position in that country, which are intensely interes. in the 
ing to the student seeking knowledge of the legal in the 
factors entering into the present Far Eastern sity. First 
tion. Each volume is complete in itself and may yp young 
read separately. Taken as a series, however, they fy; the W 
nish the most detailed and exhaustive analysis of thp Th 
legal phase of the struggle in Manchuria that has yer eudi 
been published. , in th 


The author, in the first volume, takes up the subject To a 
of Japan’s special position in Manchuria as a whole stud) 
In the two following volumes he discusses in detail the addit 
special cases of the Kwantung Leased Territory and spect 
the South Manchuria Railway. In his preface he dis. Th 
tinctly states these studies are not history, but rather milit 
studies in polities and international law. In fact, he the ¢ 
barely gives enough history to furnish a backgroun on ti 
for his subject. So strictly does the author stick t rae 
his objective of discussing purely legal matters that in dary 
normal times the books would be dry-as-dust reading. = 
but under the present conditions of Asiatie—and worl 
—diplomatie uncertainty, they are tremendously it 
teresting. The question of China’s right to construct 
railroad lines parallel to the South Manchuria Railway 
is thoroughly discussed, as is also the right of Japan 
to maintain railroad guards along the Railway. What 
is the legal status of the treaties of 1915? Does China 
still exercise sovereignty over the Kwantung Lease! 
Territory? These and many other vital questions are 
analyzed from the standpoint of international law an 
treaty agreements made between China and Japan 

It is believed the author has made a sincere and 
earnest attempt to be strictly impartial in his treat- 
ment of the subject. However, it appears to the re 
viewer that he is more sympathetic to the Chines 
cause and seems more or less inclined to give China 
the benefit of all doubts. He does not have much 
patience with Japan’s ‘‘right to live doctrine’’ or the 
‘Asia Monroe Doctrine.’’ He discusses both doctrines 
rather thoroughly, but ignores completely the politica! 
turmoil that has existed for the past twenty years !" 
China—and still exists. 

The series of three volumes is recommended to @!! 


cone 


p 








has existed for the past twenty years in 


hin still exists. 

The . es of three volumes is recommended to all 
bhost « to make a legal study of the Manchurian 
tua For a more general knowledge only, the 
ect series—Japan’s Special Position in Man- 
huria : recommended. 

s&s 23s 
Dip MarnNE—DEUTSCHLANDS SCHICKSAL ? Ein Wort 
woven die dramatische Geschichtsauffassung in der 
iit rischen Literatur. (The Marne—Germany’s 


Fate? A Word against the Dramatie Concept of 
History in Military Literature.) By Wilhelm Marx, 
Lieutenant General, German Army, Late Inspector 
f Artillery. Berlin, E. 8. Mittler & Sohn, 1932. pp. 
63. Price 40 cents. 


As the title and subtitle imply, this is a small work 
n whieh General Marx decidedly opposes the concept 
in the literature of the World War and particularly 
‘n the semi-official work of the Reichsarchiv, that the 
First Marne was lost through faulty leadership of the 
younger Moltke, and that Schlieffen would have won 
the war. 

Though containing only 60 pages actual text (in- 
luding a three-page foreword) the pamphlet is so rich 
in thoughts that no brief review can do it full justice. 
To a certain extent the brochure is also a strategic 
study, for which reason it presents a highly interesting 
addition to the literature of German strategy, irre- 
spective whether one agrees with the author or not. 

The little work takes up the dramatic element in 
military history, the deviation from the Schlieffen plan, 
the strength of the right wing of the German army 
on the western front, the errors during the battles, the 
mission of Lieutenant Colonel Hentsech, the ‘‘secon- 
dary’’ reproaches, and concludes with a review and a 
section devoted to the harmful effects of the dramatic 
concept in history. 

The author maintains that it is foolish to believe that 
the fate of a large nation depends on one mortal, as 
exemplified by the widespread notion that Germany 
lost in Sehlieffen the only man who could have won 
the war. He defends Moltke and Buelow and at- 
tempts to prove that Hentsch saved the right wing 
from a perilous situation. 

The right wing was numerically as strong as the 
smaller number of troops in the field and the strategic 
situation permitted, and even the transfer of the two 
corps to the eastern theater of war was a strategic 
necessity and aided in improving the situation in Po- 
land. 

Apart from the technical difficulties of a march and 
supply, it is seareely to be assumed that a reserve army 
following the right wing could have attained the viec- 
tory, for the seereey of a great envelopment had been 
lost through Sehlieffen’s publication, and indeed was 
possible only against an inferior enemy. The French 
and british, however, were capable and would have 
frustrated the envelopement by timely measures. Even 
Schlieffen could not have defeated both nations, for 


hoth would have fought for years for their existence. 
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Company Efficiency 
Will Be Increased 


If The Old Sergeant is allowed to advise 
his charges. He tells the soldier how he 
can get along in the Army—the question 
that confronts every man. 


THE OLD SERGEANT’S 
CONFERENCES 
By Colonel William H. Waldron, U. S. A. 


should be in the hands of every recruit, 
soldier and non-com. It will make them 
better, happier soldiers. It will increase 
the morale and standing of your unit. 

In lots of 10 or more — 75 Cents 
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Announcing— 


A New Edition of 
Steele’s 


American Campaigns 


The Standard American 
Military History 


HIS military classic, recognized the world over as 

the best source for the study of American battles 

and campaigns, has been republished in a form 
worthy of its excellence. 

Prepared originally for students of the Army Service 
Schools, the first edition was printed by authority of 
the War Department, has since become standard in our 
service, and is used at the General Service Schools, the 
Infantry School, other service schools, and at the U. S. 
Military Academy. 

Specifically, every major campaign from the Colonial 
Wars of 1709 through the Spanish-American War is de- 
scribed in detail and analyzed for its lessons. 

AMERICAN CAMPAIGNS has just been reprinted, 
with a new handsome library binding of black leatherette, 
stamped in gold: The two volumes—731 pages of text 
and 311 maps—will come to you boxed and prepaid. 


Price $10.00 the set. 
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Infantry Drill Regulations 


BASIC FIELD MANUAL — VOLUME II 
The Official Text of the War Department 


This new, handy volume takes the place of 21 Training Regulations you 
now need to cover the same ground. It contains 272 pages and 98 illus- 
trations made for this text 


LDR. 21 Training 


Regulations 
Cost ian $1.60 $2.70 (incl. binder) 
Number of pages .. 272 450 
ae che GA ap enn 744x44%4x™% ins. 90%x6%x1 ins. 
Weight aaea wes 8 oz. 2 Ibs. 3 oz. 
Number of changes 
published ...... None Twenty-five 
PRICES 
{ In blue cloth binding - - $1.60 Postpaid ] 
In flexible, waterproof leatherette binding, $1.80 Postpaid 


Your name stamped in gold on leatherette binding, 85 cents a copy (1 line) or 
50 cents (2 lines) 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 














Prices Reduced 
on the standard loose leaf binder 






Used by the 
War Department 
for Preserving 
War Department 

Pamphlets 


Built for hard service 
Simple and efficient 


Capacity 400 Sheets 


ee 


Price $1.50 


(Lots of 10 or more, $1.35 each) 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


Army Agent 
1115 Seventeenth St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 








THESE ARE NOT PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 





